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FOREWORD. 

1 feel it is incumbent upon me to tender an 
apology to the reading public for having added 
one more volume to the many that exist 
dealing with India and written by men far 
abler and more experienced than myself. My 
only justification is the dangerous turbulence 
of the times which has completely effaced, as 
an earthquake does a familiar spot, the real 
ideals and goal of the people. We are bend¬ 
ing our knees before strange gods and offering 
the incense of adoration at unknown shrines. 
As such a political idolatry is bound to result 
in very grave danger to the country and ruin 
its future, I thought it my duty to raise my 
voice against this disloyalty to our ideals, 
this deliberate destruction of those principles 
and methods which alone can help us to 
achieve our destiny. This little volume is, 
therefore, a reminder, a serious call to the 
conscience and culture of the country and 
I address myself specially to the younger 
generation. The reminder and call are not 
mine—but the voice of those political sages 
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d thinkers and patriotic sons of India who, 
having spent themselves in the service of 
their country, have passed behind the veil. 
It is their voice coming from the silence and 
serenity of their abodes of rest which I have 
echoed: it is their much effaced footprints 
which I have sought after. It is their dream, 
their hope, their ideals, their prayers, their 
life’s work and its teachings which I have 
attempted to embody in this book. If I have 
failed, let mine be the blame. 

I should add that I belong to no party, to 
no particular school of thought. My only idea 
is the good of the country and my only plea 
the necessity for all parties, creeds and schools 
joining hands in creating a nation in India. I 
have written nothing in an irresponsible mood : 
whatever I have said is the result of long and 
‘mpartial thought and observation. 

Some critics, friendly or hostile, may express 
amazement at my partial silence in regard to 
such a “ burning topic ” as Non-Cooperation 
I have not come forward as a literary or politi¬ 
cal Sir Launcelot to break lances to the right 
ana to the left in the political tournament that 
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on but I am only a si 
desires to call upon the combatants to cease 
their profitless jousts and go in quest of the 
Holy Grail—India’s nationhood. 

At any rate, lest I should be misunderstood, 
l would remark that however profound may 
be my veneration, even love, for my 
great countryman, Mr. Gandhi, I have no 
hesitation in condemning his campaign, especi¬ 
ally in so far as it has tended to the distur¬ 
bance of the equilibrium of the unthinking 
masses. Non-Cooperation is eminently justi¬ 
fiable in principle, but altogether impossible 
of application in a practical form without 
appalling consequences. We could apply it 
straightaway if the Government alone were a 
thing of evil, but we have more evils in us 
than can justly be attributed to the Govern¬ 
ment. When they sin, they sin against know¬ 
ledge, sin against a people who are under 
them: when we sin, we sin against the light 
we sin against our own countrymen. Our aim, 
therefore, ought to be the removal of the 
evils and the intensification of the good found 
in both. This cannot be achieved through a 
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spell of passivity, but only through continuous, 
ceaseless activity. We must overcome evil with 
active good That is my answer to Mr. Gandhi. 
That is the principle I have steadily kept 
before me. 

I must now express my very sincere grati¬ 
tude to my esteemed friend Mr. G. T. F. 
without whose encouragement and assistance 
this little volume would not have seen the 
light of day. 1 have had frequent discus¬ 
sions with him and though we could not agree 
on many points, yet I cannot sufficiently thank 
him for the valuable lessons I have derived 
from the treasury of his experienced mind and 
from his personal example as one of Nature’s 
own gentlemen. I trust he will kindly accept 
this acknowledgment in the spirit in which it is 
made. 

May I also request the gentlemen, officers 
and students, to whom this book is respectfully 
dedicated, to accept the dedication, however 
humble the offer may be? 

Finally, I wish to tender my very best thanks 
to the management of the Pioneer Press for 
very kindly undertaking to print this book in 
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e brief period of 30 days which is indeed 
excellent record in the printing business. 

The Author. 

1st March 1921. 
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INDIA’S DESTINY 


PART I. 

A REVIEW AND AN APPEAL. 

THE LIBERATION OF THOUGHT. 

The true history of a nation, it is said, is 
written only when its posterity has pronounced 
its verdict. If human history is to be not a 
mere dead record of dead events, not the colour¬ 
less epitaph on an age or a generation, but the 
medium through which the dead speak to the 
living; if it is to have a message and a meaning, 
a warning and an appeal, a lesson and an 
inspiration, the judgment of an impartial 
tribunal is necessary. Though not infallible, 
this judgment leads to the nearest approxima¬ 
tion to truth and ensures correctness in narration 
and liberality in interpretation of events, 
occurrences and high endeavours, whether 
followed by success or followed by failure. 
It has often happened in the world’s history 
and will happen again, continually recurrent, 
that even those who were in the very core 
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and centre of great political upheavals or social 
cataclysms knew but dimly, or recognised as 
in a dream, the principles or motives, circum¬ 
stances or accidents, or combinations of them, 
which originated those upheavals or wrought 
those changes. It is only when time passes on, 
when the passions and prejudices of the hour 
fade away, when the din of conflict is hushed 
and the dust of controversy settles down, that 
the historic perspective is established. Then 
. children sit in judgment on their fathers. 
Removed at a distance, their mind unclouded 
and their vision free, they see things as they 
were, not wrapt in the illusory draperies of 
fiction, but standing naked in the revealing light 
of truth, substance and shadow, signs and 
symbols, outlined in mass and defined in detail. 
It is then the seeker after truth finds that which 
he sought. It is then that wisdom finds an 
handmaid to it in experience. 

Modern India, the generation of to-day, will 
in time stand before such a tribunal and await 
its verdict. What will it be ? Will it be a 
severe sentence, a grudging acquittal, or grate¬ 
ful approval? If we free ourselves from petty 




prejudices, broaden our vision and soothe 
out minds into tranquillity, it will be possible 
for us to anticipate that verdict. It was 
precisely this calm and exalted state of mind 
which rendered possible some of the great 
prophetic utterances of old. Providence never 
intended the morrow to be a blank uncertainty 
to man. Man has clothed it with utter darkness 
through his own ignorance. It is my firm 
conviction that when modern India stands 
before the tribunal of posterity, a verdict will 
be pronounced which will thrill our being, 
should we be privileged to hear it even after 
we have long gone the way of all flesh. The 
verdict will be this and no other. That the 
India of to-day, our generation, furnished one 
of the strangest and most stupendous pheno¬ 
mena in the annals of modern times. A 
phenomenon in an intellectual sense—a pheno¬ 
menon in the domain of thought. This is no 
fine conceit couched in a fine phrase. It is a 
great truth and worthy the earnest consideration 
of my countrymen ; expressly, the leaders. 

Among her many misfortunes, India has had 
and will continue to have, perhaps, for many 
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years to come, the sad rnisfortijne of having no 
foreign nation which has interested itself so 
intelligently and so sympathetically in her 
affairs as to act the part of what Stanley called 
a “contemporaneous posterity.” The only 
foreign nation interested in her is Great Britain 
and need I say that she rules her and is too 
much interested in her to perform at once the 
dual function of an administrator and a critic 
of the methods and results of that administra¬ 
tion ? She, therefore, falls out of court. And 
the ,,vital issues which we Indians ourselves 
should have calmly seen, understood and 
judged have become distorted and confused 
as much by our. own deliberate act as by the 
force or influence of any external agency. The 
end of it all is that we are now in a perilous 
position. India has become a riddle to her 
rulers and an enigma to her own children 
But the gods have not sealed the fate of India : 
ihere is yet time, yet free field and free scope. 
The riddle can be solved and the enigma 
explained. All that is needed is self-analysis 
.and courageous resolve. As in the case of 
individuals right thinking and right conduct 
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only to self mastery but also to mastery 
over external circumstances, so also in the case 
of nations, right thinking and right conduct will 
lead not only to self mastery but also to mastery 
over all circumstances and all manner of 
situations. But right thinking can only spring 
from ordered judgment and from an unclouded 
conscience. Let us, therefore, rightly under¬ 
stand the forces at work to-day and, having 
understood, proceed to work on right lines. 

It is because I deeply realise the supreme 
importance of correctly understanding the situ¬ 
ation that 1 attempted to exercise the thoughts 
of my readers in anticipating the verdict of the 
generation to come. In other words, I plead 
for detachment of mind and careful self-analysis. 

Cast your eyes on the pages of India’s past 
history and look at the drama which is being 
enacted before your eyes—not as an actor in it 
but as a spectator. What impression does it 
convey ; what is its psychological import; what 
are the philosophical conclusions which you are 
irresistibly led to conclude ? Does not the India 
of to-day furnish an astounding and inspiring 
phenomenon in the domain of thought ? She 
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as fallen in with the march of events— on 
a new plane of endeavour and progress—which 
constitute the world-movement of to-day and 
to which we are witnesses. It is our duty to 
see that she falls not too low for redemption by 
having attempted too much, but on the other 
hand steadily attains and fulfills her great 
destiny in international life and in the higher 
purposes of God. 

I do not believe any worker, however 
hopeful his temperament or exalted his vision, 
dreamed even two decades back that the people 
of India would, before the passage of a few 
years, stand up and challenge the truth of much 
of what they held to be eternal, inviolable 
verities. Almost imperceptibly, without much 
warning and without many signs, a change has 
come upon the country and this change 
promises to convulse its millions before many 
decades are over, perhaps, before many years 
are counted out. It is not so much a change in 
the outward garb of things, in the superficial 
crust of civilisation, as in the mental posture of 
the people. There has been a great liberation. 
Thought has been liberated from the thraldom 


of ages. In whatsoever direction we may cast 
bur eye, we see changes and the beginnings of 
changes. The currents of as yet a bloodless 
revolution are at work, slowly, surely, inexorably, 
moving on, permeating the minds and conscien¬ 
ces of the people, from class to class, from caste 
to caste, from community to community. 

It is this liberation which gives to India a 
place in the world thought movement of our 
times, and changes the texture of her destiny. 
But what is this liberation ? It is the free and 
full assertion of that independence of thought 
which is the birth-right of every man and every 
member of the human race—the assertion of 
the divinity in humanity. Slowly rising to the 
surface, gaining fresh power and energy with 
every rising and setting of the sun, it has now 
attained to such strength that it hurls the spirit 
of challenge against the spectres of a thousand 
years—and more. Some call it self-conscious¬ 
ness ; some, the evolution of the national spirit; 
and both are partly right. But these are mere 
baptismal names : what does the thing named 
signify ? The whole of our future depends 
upon a correct conception of it. 
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If you bear with me awhile I will place before 
you facts which will show you more clearly than 
elaborate arguments could that the change 
which 1 call the liberation of thought is a real , 
genuine, tangible change and that it has a power 
behind it which , unless properly guided and 
trained, will cease to be the forerunner of good 
and, sooner than later , plunge the country into 
a state of such agony and despair which one 
shudders to contemplate . Let us now for a brief 
moment turn the pages of the past history of 
India. 

India in her days passed through many 
vissicitudes, many phases, many shades of 
fortune. She swung like a pendulum, drifted 
forward, drifted back again, from power to 
impotence, from impotence to power, from 
plenty to poverty, from poverty to plenitude. 
To the changes that were etched upon the raw 
flesh of her body and upon her submissive soul 
cannot be found a parallel in the history of any 
nation of equal antiquity. She saw invasion 
follow invasion; one race succeed another ; 
principalities, dynasties, kingdoms and empires, 
rise, decline and perish. She has witnessed, 
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too, the birth of great social systems, 
religious revivals, great wars, great battles, 
devastating famines and such and other 
terrible catastrophes. She furnished a stage 
on which the reluctant gods saw performed an 
infinite variety of tragedies. No man has 
written in prose or verse the true story of even 
one of them. No man can. The mere outline 
of some are too terrible for human words. 
These tragedies were not enacted either by a 
single race or a single community, but by 
a succession of them—clashing, struggling, 
separating, intermingling, sometimes alto¬ 
gether perishing in the attempt. The 
Scythian, the Tartar, the Pathan. the 
Moghul, the Persian, the Arab, the Hun— 
all these at one time or another had stepped 
on to the stage and there performed their 
individual and varied parts. But, - mark you, 
throughout these succession of centuries, 
through all the changes and chances they 
wrought, never—not once—did the people of 
India ring the beginnings of a change in 
themselves by themselves. Their destiny was 
not in their own hands. They never were the 
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conscious architects of their own fortune. 
Nationhood, as we understand it,they knew not. 

It was a sealed book to them. Either fate or a 
monarch, either circumstance or a minister, 
either a tyrant or a despot, an invader or an 
adventurer, either a seer or a cabal, either a 
slave or a usurper, either a dynasty or a family it 
was who wrought the changes—who threw India 
into a crucible, who threshed and winnowed her, 
who draped her with transient glory or stripped 
her naked, set a crown upon her forehead or 
strew ashes upon her head, who either caressed 
her, wooed her, seduced her, plundered 
her, or plunged a dagger into her heart. 
Well might it* be said of her that, that which 
the palmer-worm left the locust ate ; that which 
the locust left the canker-worm ate ; and that 
which the canker-worm left, the caterpiller ate. 

It was always and ever, either one man 
or a handful, a band or a set, who drove 
the millions from one stage to another. The 
external force was ever existing, continuous, 
ruthless, predominant: the inner force impri¬ 
soned and fettered, languished. The people, 
therefore, wrought by themselves neither 




try. Though India was the land of their birth 
and their God-given heritage they could not 
call it their own. That is the reason why 
patriotism has come to us from the West. The 
exalted patriotism of the Aryans of old, the 
sensitive, grateful, warm heart which poured 
itself forth in sublime songs to Bharatavarsa, to 
mother earth, to the great Ganga, to the 
great Meru, was stifled and choked as time 
advanced. We have had to learn from others 
the rudiments of a virtue which our forefathers 
understood better than any nation which has 
ever existed. But, let us pass on. The Khyber 
Pass was then, as it is now, an ever open door 
and through it poured periodically, hungry, 
marauding tribes, either athirst for plunder or 
ambitious for conquest. When the curtain 
dropped over an invasion, internal wars served 
as an interlude and now and again pindaric 
bands roamed about the country devouring and 
devastating. The people had no peace; no 
settled peace. The days of Akbar, Asoka, 
Vikramaditya and a few others will live in the 
history of the people eternally, because they were 


nefeys of sunshine following almost unending; 
nights of darkness. These bursts of sunshine 
were few and far between. They were like the 
lucid intervals in the life of an unhappy being 
whose mind is unhinged. That calm atmos¬ 
phere which is the fountain and inspiration of all 
higher forms of thought, endeavour and achieve¬ 
ment, was wanting. Uncertainty was the rule, 
certainty the exception, A terrible spell was 
upon the people. Their will was never their 
own and their mind was bondsman to fear. If 
it had not been for the supreme consolations of 
religion, India would many centuries ago have 
sunk into a state of utter despair. The condi¬ 
tions under which the people lived and the 
atmosphere they breathed, gave them no oppor¬ 
tunity or impetus to exercise and develop indivi¬ 
dual liberty of thought and then communal 
thought and feel the fire and the buoyancy of 
this new state of being. Nor rose among them 
at any time any prophet or seer to point a way 
out of the wilderness. Even if such an one 
had arisen he could not have succeeded. The 
forces against him would certainly have been 
too immense. This was probably the reason 
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y the best intellects of India took religion and 
metaphysical speculation for their sole realm of 
activity. Renunciation, annihilation, self-abneg¬ 
ation, transcendental contemplation—these were 
the noble ideals that were set before the people 
by the sages and seers, prophets and founders 
of religions, that rose from time to time. They 
showed the heaven beyond the grave—but this 
world they sought not to convert into a para¬ 
dise preparatory to it. 1 do not blame them. 
They gave to the people what they thought it 
was the best to give. It was outward pressure 
which led them to believe that men can live by 
prayer and contemplation alone. 

Yet again, there was another insuperable 
difficulty, in addition to want of settled peace. 
The people were, as they are now, divided by 
tongue, by creed, by caste, by colour, by class, 
by traditions and distance. The very prodi¬ 
gality of nature—her wonderful gifts of moun¬ 
tain, hill, valley, river, vale and dell-rserved as 
an evil influence in another direction. It kept 
up divisions and prevented the people from 
feeling those common ideas and common aspira¬ 
tions which serve as the nucleus of nationhood. 
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ere was the will of the rulers ; no collective 
will of the people. The self-contained 
homogeneity of the village, with its chief, its 
sub-chief, its civil, social and criminal tribunal 
in the shape of a committee of elders, which is 
so much emphasised by some Indian publicists 
as an ocular demonstration of the existence in 
the country from time immemorial of a very 
solid form of self-government, was certainly the 
result of the dim glimmerings of the democratic 
feeling in the hearts of the people. It was a 
legacy of the early Aryan colonial days. But 
this homogeneity began in the village and in the 
village it stayed. There was no effort made to 
weld these units into the formation of a vaster 
unit to which we now give the name of nation. 
Like the tortoise the village withdrew itself 
into its shell and the circumstances to which I 
have made allusion made expansion impossible. 
Should concrete comparative illustrations be 
necessary to give stress to my point, that apart 
from their rulers, the people had no collective 
will of their own, I would ask you to call to your 
mind the Greece of the days of Pericles, Rome 
of the days of Cicero, Germany of the days of 
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fcaiser, the England and America of to-day.. 
Whether the system of government had been 
or is monarchical, “ despotic ” or republican, the 
governing body reflected or reflects the will of 
the people and it was and is upon this the whole 
structure of administration was or is placed. 
England is ruled by a King, but the mightier 
power is the will of the people. Though it may 
not repeatedly assert itself, it exists and its 
existence is firm and sure. 

If it had not been for the wisdom and love of 
learning of some of the Hindu and, in later 
days, of some Moghul Kings, India would not 
have had any literature worth the name. The 
times were too restless and uncertain for the 
mind of the people to spontaneously burst forth 
and blossom into the broad sunshine of music 
and of song. One terrible result of this state 
of bondage was the birth of the creed of 
fatalism. Even the Mohamedan succumbed 
to it. To the former it is karma ; to the 
latter it is kismet. Whatever the real signifi¬ 
cance of these terms may be—and they have 
such a significance—the common acceptance 
among the people clearly shows that they stand 
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for spiritlessness, semi-despair, mental torpor 
and a sort of spiritual coma. Life was made to 
them an existence and a burden, a mere dragg¬ 
ing of an heavy chain. Freedom came when 
the link snapped at the grave. Added to all 
these was the Brahmanic statecraft and priest 
craft flourishing in the fertile soil of supersti¬ 
tion and nameless fears. The soil was the 
heart of the people and the ploughmen and the 
sowers were the Brahmins. Their intentions 
may have been pure and they may have aimed 
at the highest good of the people ; but good 
intentions do not necessarily guarantee good 
results. The real result was that the people 
were unmanned, enervated and emasculated. 
Just as the excessive zeal of the Roman Church 
was responsible for the frequent periods of 
gloom we find in the history of Europe in the 
middle ages—for the stunting of the mind and 
the dwarfing of the intellect—so also the 
excessive zeal and arrogant assumptions of the 
Brahmins ended in the complete mental 
decadence of the people. 

This, then, in hasty outline, a picture of the 
mental state of India in the past. In our days 
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the picture has been set in a new frame. An 
astounding change has come upon the people- 
The old order has passed away yielding place 
to the new. Out of their torpor and mental 
stupefaction the people have arisen. We witness 
to-day the first awakening, like the red rim 
of the sun coming out of Eastern waters shroud 
in cloud and mist. The people are beginning 
to breathe a new atmosphere and see a fresh 
horizon. They are free from the thraldom of 
ages. The burden has fallen off their shoulders. 
They have passed through a long night of 
travail and are come into a new heritage. And 
this awakening came about in this way. 

About the time when the strong citadel of 
the Moghuls was crumbling to pieces under the 
incessant siege of the nascent Maharatta power. 
England set her foot firm on Indian soil. What 
followed is a matter of common knowledge. 
After wars and struggles and negotiations 
peace was established and slowly tranquillity 
cast its benevolent mantle over the whole 
country. The fear of invasion disappeared and 
distance was gradually annihilated. Commerce 
and trade were given a new lease of life. New 
I. D. " 2 
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cities and towns sprang up either on fresh sites 
or on the sites of old. Provinces and linguis¬ 
tic divisions of territories were brought into 
closer contact. Western education revealed new 
states of society and new ideals of life. 1 he 
mind enlarged and its horizon expanded. In a 
word. India slowly began to beat to one pulse, 
poor though it was. These results were not 
the results of any deliberate systematic scheme 
or organised plan, but the inevitable products 
of collision and contact. It was the East 
which gave the rudiments of civilisation to the 
West and the children of the West, as though 
to make a return, came back with the fruits ot 
new types of endeavour in new departments 
of human activity yet unexplored in India 
They came with new forms of intellectual 
splendour, new types of conquest in the domain 
of science and art, with new modes of 
physical and mental achievement. There was 
then the union of the galvanic West with the 
visionary East. Indian thought gradually 
attained freedom. New yearnings, new 

feelings, new stirrings of the heart, new hopes, 

sprang up. The process was considerably 






quickened when political leaders began to 
appear and preach the gospel of the new dispen¬ 
sation. Then the dream of a few became the 
hope of a handful, the hope of a handful became 
in turn the faith of thousands and to-day the 
faith of thousands has become the creed of 
millions. The Founder of Christianity likened 
the kingdom of heaven to a mustard seed. In 
like manner the new thought in India has 
grown from insignificance into magnificence. 

I do not for a moment wish it to be under¬ 
stood that for ages the people of India have 
been in a state of mental savagery. Net at 
all. Nor were they in a state of bondage akin 
to that of the Israelites in the land of Goshen— 
hewers of wood, drawers of water and makers 
of brick, with the lash of their taskmasters con¬ 
tinually cracking in the air. I am more keenly, 
more gratefully, certainly with greater pride 
than any of my countrymen aware of the 
superb fact that in spite of all troubles and 
difficulties, in spite of perpetual unrest and 
disturbance, in spite of the confusion and chaos 
attendant upon the birth and clash of dynas¬ 
ties and kingdoms, grateful recognition of God 
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and. the hope of some sort of recompense at 
His hands for good deeds done, was peren¬ 
nially present in the hearts of the people. 
Though fatalism took hold of their hearts, 
materialism sought for no suzereignty. Religion 
and religious devotion were living factors, 
though the one has become somewhat debased 
and the other somewhat of a matter of mechani¬ 
cal routine. 

The real change, therefore, that has come 
upon the country is a change in the mentality 
of the people. The credulous mind has now 
become critical. The head that bowed itselt 
uncomplainingly to every storm that raged over 
it, now lifts itself high and would do battle with 
it. The temper of the people is no more to run 
as others drove them ; no more to live as others 
made them live. Once they were content to 
be a system of satellites to a system of suns or 
vagrant meteorites following the eccentric orbit 
of a vagrant comet. Now they will have a 
place in the sun and they will be suns them¬ 
selves. They will not move and have their 

being in light that is borrowed but in the light 

that shall emanate from themselves. The great 
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, with new forms 
of endeavour and activity, has come bearing 
in upon the country and has brought to life, 
endowed with volition and motion, the mori¬ 
bund thought of the people. That which 
was in us, latent through habit and dor¬ 
mant through pressure, has leaped to the 
call. The will of the people shall no more 
be like Mandakini, which is said to have delved 
into the core of the earth, but like the mighty 
ocean-going Ganga, roaring between its broad 
banks in the sunshine of broad day light. 

In the history of the evolution of modern 
thought the liberation which India has attained 
unquestionably ranks as a phenomenon. Ima¬ 
gine for yourself, a people who lay wrapt for 
centuries in the slumberous arms of metaphy¬ 
sical abstraction, spiritual coma, mental lethargy, 
and a pitiable fatalism, have now become 
possessed of a will of their own, a new outlook 
and new yearnings. The desert has indeed 
blossomed as a rose. 
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THE PARTING 


OF THE WAYS. 



Freedom suddenly attained is frequently des¬ 
tructive. Guided aright it becomes a blessing , 
misguided it becomes a curse. Exercised with 
disciplined care it leads to high achievement: 
used riotously, it leads to failure and misery. 

The freedom of thought which India has 
attained has now gone astray. Naturally, it 
moved towards the beacon ot politics ; unnatur¬ 
ally, it has become entirely hypnotised by it. 
Wayfarers having to strike through a dense 
forest may follow the guidance of a familiar 
star, but they do not get mesmerised by it. 
Fate, misfortune, or whatever you may call it, 
which has tracked our country through count¬ 
less centuries has once more come to claim its 
fee. Unless we beware, it seems to me we 
shall pay it and sink back, not as of old into a 
condition of passive misery, but this time of 
palpitating agony. 

The new thought has become monopolised 
by politics and the glamour and the fascination 
of it have taken hold of our hearts. 1 he 
whelming tid<£ has rushed into this one single 
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tannel and the banks are being overflowed, 
threatening to engulf all things. I do not 
blame the people. Seeing their changed 
mentality and working on wrong hypotheses, 
their leaders told them that in politics lay 
their salvation, the goal of all their hopes, of 
their greatness and their ultimate triumph. 
They believed and followed. To-day in some 
places squadrons are in advance of the captains 
who hitherto marched ahead. Discipline has 
disappeared. The freed men are marching, in 
companies and battalions it may be, but mar¬ 
ching blindly onward, knowing little or noth¬ 
ing of the lay of the land ahead and dreaming 
of primrose paths and shaded avenues They 
are oblivious to the dangers before them and 
cannot and will not recognise them. They have 
partaken much of the new wine and they are 
intoxicated. They are like a man who standing 
though on the crest of the great Meru saw not 
the ocean to the South and swore no ocean 
existed. Because they see no seas, therefore 
no seas exist for them. Yet again, I say, I will 
not blame them. Most certainly not. As a 
matter of fact I have looked upon their joyous 
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narch, their bid for the rights of rulership, for 
an ever-increasing share in the governance of 
their own land, with feelings of genuine thank¬ 
fulness and hope. The time has, however, 
now arrived for them to call a halt. They 
should now pause and ponder over other things, 
more important, more vital, more fundamentally 
essential than the soulless triumphs of politics. 
This, they will not do. So long as their leaders 
do not strike a note of warning and give the 
word of command, the will of the people will 
move only toward politics and “ political 
activities.” 

Without the warning voice of their leaders, 
they vyill not recognise the innate barrenness 
of the soil they are ploughing. They must be 
told, told immediately and told oft and again, 
and before it is too late, that they have taken a 
wrong turning, that there are other things 
besides politics claiming their earnest attention. 
Things have already gone too far; instead of 
the task before us being-the initiation of the 
majority into the glorious mysteries of the real 
truth, it has become a task of conversion, 
therefore more difficult. Difficult or not, the 
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task must be undertaken : for the 
far greater than we are willing to 1 
I call upon the leaders of Inc 
with all humility and respect, to loo 
cease playing the part they have hit 
The infatuation for politics must 1 


dangers are 
to believe. 

Indian thought,, 
respect, to look ahead and. 
they have hitherto played, 
politics must be ruthlessly 
—____ It may colour all our aspira¬ 

tions but it must not dominate our being. As 
it is, we have made a veritable Moloch of it 
and other ideals equally essential to the real 
well being of the people are neglected and 
ignored. 

Let the truth be acknowledged at once that 
India’s salvation does not lie solely in political 
emancipation. What every true patriot is. work¬ 
ing for is not the outward expression of auto¬ 
nomy in councils and votes, in assemblies and 
institutions, but for the fashioning of an Indian 
nation—the welding of the people into one 
indivisible whole—a nation which shall have a 
voice in the counsels of other nations, which 
shall play its part in the affairs of the world with 
dignity and credit, and above all shall seek and 
obtain material wealth and contentment and the 
capacity to bear prosperity with sober good 
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>senseand charity. If we think that the attain¬ 
ment of true nationhood, the full bloom of 
the national spirit, can come as a result of 
political institutions, we are seriously mistaken. 
We have no right to make such a mistake. 
India belongs as much to the generations 
to come as to ourselves. In the cause of 
generations to come we are called upon to 
make certain sacrifices, to render certain 
services, and to bear certain burdens, which 
make, render and bear we must. If we 
refuse to accept this responsibility, disdainfully 
considering it ultra-altruistic, then I would ask 
every man who is of this opinion to revise 
the laws governing domestic affairs. Let the 
father turn his son out and the mother leave 
her child by the roadside or in a tamarind 
grove. Let them say they brought them into 
the world; they gave them life and they have 
done their duty. After all, I ask, what are 
future generations, but our children and our 
children’s children ? 

The greatness of a nation must be founded 
firm in the hearts and intellects of the people 
composing it. Have not America and England 
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u, v r€or less the same political constitution ? 
They have, and yet, the national characteristics 
of the two differ. In the international race, 
character, not political constitutions and institu¬ 
tions, that count. Germany with all her splen¬ 
did armoury of organisation went under. I he 
calibre of her guns was no match for the mental 
calibre of her foe. The bull dog triumphed 
over the eagle, tore its talons and broke its 
beak. Yet again, what did the bloody flood 
of republicanism do for France? She had to 
find her regeneration in a second blood bath at 
Sedan. The great Revolution which Rousseau 
gave birth to, Robespierre nursed with human 
blood, with all its fire and unholy enthusiasm, 
what did it do? It enthroned human 
reason and dethroned God : it set a crown 
of gold upon the banner of fraternity but probed 
with the point of a merciless sword the heart 
of humanity. For the bark of equality to weigh 
anchor and unfurl its sails the Seine was joined 
with the streets of Paris by canals of red blood. 
And these things were done in the name of 
Freedom. Though the Bourbon dynasty went, 
Antoinette perished under the guillotine, though 
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the flower of French aristocracy either drooped 
and withered in the land of its origin or sought 
new soils in hospitable lands, though the bid for 
freedom from tyranny was so furiously strong 
that a sort of demi-monde was given the place 
of the Madonna, France remained France ; 
outwardly she changed, inwardly she remained 
the same. Monarchy vanished, but the men¬ 
tality of the people only took on a veneer and 
remained as crude and raw as ever. Let us 
witness Russia. What has freedom done for 
her ? For want of proper guidance it has 
vermiliioned her palaces and castles, painted red 
her vast fields where golden grain used to sway 
in tlvz northern breezes, resuscitated the buried 
spectres of barbarism and made her fair cities, 
towns and villages a howling wilderness. And 
all these things have been done in the name 
of the brotherhood of man ! Undisciplined 
freedom is brutal licence; disciplined freedom 
is the pathway to the throne of God. Need I 
say more ? These things are known to every 
student of history and every serious thinker. 

Knowing these things, it will be a serious crime, 
which the blood of ages will not wash away , if 
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e'aders of India allow the people to remain in 
ignorance and revel riotously in the sphere of 
their new found freedom. They must no longer 
continue in the belief that their character is 
perfect and that with the overthrow of what 
they consider tyranny or despotism, national 
character will spontaneously grow. Instead of 
freedom of thought being to them an amphi¬ 
theatre where through strenuous exercise they 
should develop muscle, bone, sinew and spirit, 
it is to them a gay saloon where dalliance and 
shallow wit, light-hearted sport and jocosity 
reign supreme. Freedom of mind and thought, 
the inward yearning for the new life, are 
undoubtedly the right soil for the growth 
of nationhood, but the soil must be ploughed, 
tilled, fenced about, watered and the right 
seed sown in the right season. Grapes do 
not grow on thistles, nor figs on brambles. 

It is for this reason that I have struck a 
note of grave warning. I speak to thinkers 
and I earnestly beseech the patient and careful 
thought of all. Those in whose hands the 
leadership of the people is committed, who are 
called upon by their consciences and the 
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unexpressed cry of their countrymen, to shape 
the destiny of the country aright, are on the. 
verge of committing a sin of omission, which 
will, before this very generation has passed away, 
strike such a blow at the future of the country 
as will practically annihilate her. We are at 
the cross roads, at the parting of the ways. In 
one direction runs a road beyond which I can 
see with my mind’s eye an India in the grip of 
chaos, re-enacting her old tragedies upon a 
new stage, with new actors and with new 
settings. In another direction runs a road, 
narrow and difficult, but leading to a land, 
which the wisest and best among us pray that 
the children of to-day may reach and pass it on 
as a precious heritage to their posterity. The 
signs of the times are extremely disquieting. 
Instead of the shepherds leading the flocks, the 
flocks are leading the shepherds. Optimistic 
though I am, abundant though my faith in the 
God who rules all things and guides the heart 
of man, yet I cannot bring myself to believe 
that all is well with us, that we are on the 
right road, the road that will lead us to the 
land of our hopes and prayers. 
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ie wave of emancipated thought is grow¬ 
ing in strength and widening its basic area. It 
must be forthwith harnessed and its power 
rightly directed and rightly used. Autonomy 
cannot and will not suddenly endow India with 
national character. But tmtk character auto¬ 
nomy can and will become the divine instrument 
Jor the well-being oj all. 1 pray for an India 
which shall be great in her own greatness, not 
great merely by virtue of her political creeds 
I pray that there may be institutions, which 
shall be the outward expressions of the inner 
soul of the nation; not they the foundations of 
its greatness and glory. I pray for an India 
which shall be the home of true knowledge and 
shall be the priest of God among the nations 
of the world. I pray for an India whose sons 
shall be the types and patterns o ' the highest 
form of citizenship and shall be honoured and 
praised in every part and province of the world. 
I pray for an India whose children shall be the 
custodians of peace and the servants of man¬ 
kind—men with whom the gods may be pleased. 

If this be the India which is the political 
paradise we are striving to reach, wherefore 
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the wilderness, making 
altars in caves and shrines in declivities? Alas, 
multitudes, multitudes in the valley of indeci¬ 
sion ! 1 beseech the leaders of India to bear in 

mind that the new spirit prevailing in India is 
the finest material they coaid wish for to fashion 
a national character, which shall be as a bulwark 
to the people, strengthening and comforting 
them in times of distress and inspiring them to 
high thought, high living and high endeavour 
in times of peace and tranquillity. If any man 
thinks that this is not the goal which should be 
s£t before India, his thought is out of tune with 
the ideal which God himself has set before the 
world tas a whole, humanity in general and’ 
every nation and race in particular. 

We stand in need to-day not so much of politi¬ 
cal thought as philosophic thought, not so much 
of the shaping of institutions as the shaping of 
the mentality of the people. We should under¬ 
stand the psychology of the people to-day and 
proceed to work in the light of the truths so 
obtained. Again I repeat, let us make no mis¬ 
take. Statutes can give us only constitutions, 
nothing more. These may change the outward 
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and manner of government, but not the 
inner self of the people. Take England as an ex¬ 
ample. Her present constitution is a product of 
evolution. It was neither forced upon the people 
nor wrought by a single stroke of the pen. It 
grew with the mental growth of the people. It 
has its roots in and derives its strength and' 
its sustenance from the mentality of the people. 
You may burn Westminster, knock down 
Whitehall, destroy and demolish every insti¬ 
tution and every statute, proclaim tyranny and 
despotism, but give five years of peace and 
England will be England again. 

I do not say that political institutions and 
constitutions can have no possible influence in¬ 
moulding character and characteristics. They" 
have, but only to a very limited extent. The 
essence’must be in the minds of the people: else,, 
when the test is applied the edifice will collapse.. 

I view with pain and alarm the intensity 
with which controversy has been and is being, 
conducted on the reforms initiated by Mr. 
Montagu. It is held by one party that they are 
enough: by another that they are not enough. 
The advanced section demands complete 
1. D. * 



that the moment this is granted they will enter 
into a political Canaan. There is no such 
Canaan : it exists only in our dreams. Com- 


;autonomy forthwith, promising the people 
that the moment this is granted they will 
into a political Canaan. 1 here is no 


plete autonomy will certainly bring in many 
material benefits ; but material benefits are not 
the only things needed. Man does not live by 
bread alone.' Nor can a nation thrive on 
constitutions. Rome was not built in a day 
nor is the Indian nation going to be. Neither 
councils, reformed councils, ultra reformed 
councils nor complete autonomy can transmute 
the Indian haematite into flexible steel. 1 
charge the leaders of India to beware what they 
•do. They have a dual function to perform. 
This they must do or stand condemned by their 
own consciences and leave the work for other 
men. The dual function is this : to work for 
political reforms and at the same time build 
op a nation. It is now the sacred duty of 
every leader of the people, every man of 
education, every thinker, every head of a 
family, every chief of a clan, every primate 
of a religion, to join hands and infuse the 
spirit of nationhood. The story is told in 
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tlie Hebrew 


scriptures that the prophet 
Nehemiah rebuilt the temple of Solomon right 
in the midst of implacable foes—every man 
and every mason holding a sword in one hand 
and his tool or his work basket in the other, I 
ask the leaders of India to instruct the people 
to fight for political freedom with one hand 
and with the other gather up the bricks, 
the mortar and the tools and lay brick upon 
brick, until at last the splendid edifice of our 
dreams shall stand before our eyes a concrete 
reality. If this cannot be consummated in our 
own time, let us at least set the example to our 
children. Their hands will complete what ours 
had begun. 

Like piling Pelion upon Ossa' I have 
reiterated and re-emphasised this single point, 
the need for national character, inexhaustible, 
unquenchable, because, if the work of nation 
building is not taken up at once, in a very 
short time it may be too late. The mentality 
of the people at this moment is of just the 
requisite pliability and impressionability and 
above all, there is enthusiasm. These may pass 
and never come again. What is gold now 
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by some 

mysterious process of mental alchemy become 
either mercury and volatile or lead and too 
soft and lustreless. Let us take the gold, cast 
it into the crucible, purify it, beat it and 
produce out of it an ornament, which shall be 
a lasting possession to us and also extort the 
admiration of the world. 
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ENGLAND’S LOST OPPORTUNITY. 

England had the opportunity of building a 
nation in India, but partially lost it. The 
people of India have more or less passed out of 
the orbit of her moral influence. She tried a 
mechanical, soulless form of government and 
has failed. We are trying to improve, but upon 
the same lines, and we shall fail too. When 
the first signs of the people’s independence of 
thought in the realm of politics were detected, 
England was non-plussed and in haste 
thoughtlessly and uncharitably, put it down 
as something unholy, as rank sedition. If 
British rulers in India had had deeper insight 
and more philosophic tolerance, were statesmen 
and not mere administrative machines, however 
superbly perfect, they would have handled the 
Indian situation, at the time it blossomed into a 
situation, with more success, at any rate from 
their own point of view. They failed to 
understand the psychology of the people. 
They failed to see that the people were 
undergoing a change in their mentality. 
They failed to recognise, with sympathy and 



considerateness, the independence of thought 
which was asserting itself. The irony of it is 
that they were in part responsible for the 
change! They confused the issues, misread 
the times and attributed everything to sedi¬ 
tion. The unrest in consequence deepened. 
The mistake was with them but they chose to 
look for it outside. Lord Curzon contemptu¬ 
ously characterised the movement as the result 
of the discontent of the educated minority, 
microscopically small. Lord Sydenham, 
another administrator of the Curzonian mould, 
thought it to be the diabolic attempt of a small 
band of Indian Intelligentsia,. The supreme 
fact was not recognised that “ sedition ” was 
in reality a serious challenge to the whole 
conception of British rule in India. They 
should have understood it as such and treated 
it as such. Statesmanship, British statesman¬ 
ship—incomparably the finest in the world—like 
Samson lying on the seductive laps of the 
Delilah of sentiment and overweening pride of 
race, lost its locks, and so its chance. The 
British nation was misled by its statesmen and 
its journalists and the Indian situation was 
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grossly mishandled. British administrators in 
India, with the moral courage of their breed,, 
should have faced the situation and changed 
the entire spirit of the government. It should 
have been recast and the Indians made to 
realise by open demonstration that the Govern¬ 
ment was for the good of the country and its 
interests had first consideration, that whatever 
might have been the past, henceforth every 
effort would be made to hasten the grant of 
self-government and to assist wholeheartedly 
the creation of a real nation in I ndia. This 


was not done but concessions were doled out. 
This produced a revulsion of feeling and the 
•"evulsion in some quarters deepened intc hatred. 
And it was this hatred which kindled anarchic 
acts, bringing discredit upon India. And it 
was this hatred which was responsible, to a 
considerable extent, for what was characterised 
by Sir Valentine Chirol and others as Indian 
Unrest. 


The times have changed since then. The 
din of the old conflict has died down and the 
din of a far greater one has commenced. I 
wil nevertheless point out, to prevent a 
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ecurrence and remove misunderstanding, that 
the immediate and. real cause of the Indian 
unrest of the days of Curzon and Minto was not 
so much political in character as, if I may so call 
it, social. The revolt against the Government 
was essentially a revolt against the insufferable 
arrogance of the Englishman. The time has 
arrived for Englishmen to recognise this fact. 

They played a great game in India for two 
centuries : the cards suddenly turned against 
them. 1 nstead of as suddenly changing their 
play, they threw' down the cards and accused 
the other party of cheating. British arrogance 
might have been put on for purposes of admin¬ 
istration and may conceal a sterling interior—an 
interior of unalloyed gold. Unfortunately for 
England and for India as well, the interior was 
always within the veil. It was like some sages 
who, as legends say, are still alive and buried 
in the mighty slopes of the Vindhyas and 
Satpuras. Such a thing as Indo*British society 
never existed and perhaps never will. Was it 
not in the interests of the rulers to tighten the 
bonds which bound them to the country they had 
conquered ? There was no genuine friendship : 
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Olympian condescension. Here 
Britain failed in her statesmanship. She failed 
to recognise the rudimentary principle that a civil¬ 
ised government can only be founded upon society , 
not merely upon laws and statutes . Where is 

the society in India on which the great British 
Raj is built ? I challenge any man to shozv this 
society . The aloofness, the intolerable arrogance 
of the Briton, gave a resenting tone to the 
new feeling and this single, solitary fact out¬ 
weighed in the Indian mind all the splendid 
results of the British Raj. 

This may be ingratitude ; it is ingratitude. 
But what would you? If your argument is 
weighty, so the argument of the other side. 

“ Behold ” says the Englishman “ we have 
given you peace, peace such as you never 
had before. It reigns from Khatmandu to 
Comorin, from Coconada to Karachi. We 
have given you freedom, freedom to live as 
you please, to practise your religions, carry on 
your customs and traditions. We have given 
you roads, railways, steamships, the telegraph, 
the penny post. We have built you hospitals, 
museums, schools, colleges and universities. 
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e have suppressed corruption and overhauled 
the entire Moghul administration of the country 
Our courts of justice are models of their kind. 
We have freed you from your eternal night¬ 
mare—invasion. No marauding tribe ot blood 
thirsty race can now come through the Khyber 
Pass without passing* over our dead bodies. - 
have suppressed Thuggism, Pitidarism. We 
have done all these things and much more: what 
have you done for us? You go against one of 
the commonest and most truthful sayings in 
India: you are turning traitors to your salt. 
You are disloyal, seditious, anarchical. 

These are extremely sound arguments and no 
sane roan will question them. But be patient 
enough to hear the other side. 

All this and much more, argues the Indian, 


you have certainly done for us and we can 
never be sufficiently grateful. But gratitude 
does not mean that we should shut our eyes to 
facts that stare us in our face. You have given 
us peace, given us tranquillity. They no doubt 
reign from one end of India to the other. 
Our nightmare is indeed gone. But did you do 
these things solely out of consideration for us i 
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You have given us rails and railroads, roads 
and grand trunk roads : but are these for our 
sole benefit ? Steamships unquestionably call 
at our ports, and a very good sight they present, 
too, but they take our produce and bring back 
things for which we have to pay fabulous prices. 
The greater benefit is yours : not ours. Many 
thanks for the factories: we only wish they 
filled as many Indian pockets as English. Here 
also the greater benefit is yours, not ours. You 
have given us tranquillity you say, but tranqu¬ 
illity is as much essential to you as to ourselves. 
We do not see how you have gone out of your 
way for our sake. Pindarism and Thuggism 
were indeed suppressed but they were as much < 
a nuisance to you as to ourselves. 

You have given us education, universities, 
and all that, no doubt, but you have given them 
very half-heartedly and the stuff given is of a 
very sorry type indeed. You did overhaul the 
administration but as much for your benefit as 
for that of ourselves. And, finally, all the 
wonders and miracles you say you have 
performed have been so performed with our 
money. And if you say that you have 
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not taken your full, more than full payment, for 
every atom of service rendered, then you are 
departing from truth. You talk about your 
civilisation. Frankly speaking we prefer our 
own, with some changes necessitated by modern 
conditions. Yet again, honestly speaking, we 
cannot say you have wielded any moral influence 
upon us. You talk about your courts of law. 
Justice is no doubt meted out to us, but we 
suppose any other nation having power over 
us would have done the same. Yet again, your 
administration is a fearfully costly one. It is so 
fearfully costly that we fail to see even the tail 
end of the glorious spirit of altruism you so 
much talk about. If a man getting three to four 
thousand a month cannot work efficiently we do 
not know who can. Where is the disinterested¬ 
ness in this ? You have had your fee and your 
reward and let us be done with cant. Cant 
from an Englishman becomes cant of a special 
erder—specially loathsome. In plain language 
you are working as much in your own interests 
as in our own, rather more in your own interests 
than in ours. In fact you are exploiting us 
and when we whisper a word about this, you 
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When we begin to grumble too, you 
turn the law against us. You manufacture 
special acts and special tribunals. We do not 
see how our gratitude can be justly expected to 
outweigh all these. And mind you, although you 
say that you have worked wonders in our midst 
and turn up your eyes to heaven the moment 
we criticise your administration, you must 
admit you never moved with us as man to man. 
You have always been the august personage, 
the incomparable soul, and we your lordship’s 
most devoted, humble servants. A Brahmin 
does not look down upon a Sudra with more 
withering contempt than you do upon us. We 
would like to tell you that your supe-iority 
over us consists only in the progress you have 
made in attaining political manhood, in nothing 
else. Morally we are your equals. Intel¬ 
lectually we are your equals. Given equal 
chances we can hold our own with you in any 
department. You have come into our country 
taken the reins of government, spent our money,, 
benefited yourself, and yet you treat us in your 
heart of hearts as something below human. 
Where, in the name of common sense, is the- 
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alue of your railroads, your steamships, 
hospitals and your factories ? The Brahmin 
may lord over us, but he has to some extent 
the sanction of religion : you are aliens and you 
are morally not superior to us. After all, 
what did we do to you? We wanted some 
reforms. You refused : you became adamant. 
You became more arrogant. Your statesmen 
talked about our crying for the moon. You 
granted some reforms grudgingly, reluctantly. 
It was like showing us the moon in a mirror. 
The real thing we were not given. We turned 
to the only course open to us, we tried a little 
plain speaking. What did you do? You put 
your hst down. Some of our hot-headed 
■youths without the sanction of the saner heads 
tried a little violence and you allowed your 
feelings to grow more embittered than ever. 
The young men were certainly very wrong and 
we condemn their action as ignoble, but your 
-attitude does not strike us as in any way an 
improvement, for are you not the great British 
nation ? Your model courts of law began to 
work as the Delphian oracles of old. They did 
•very much what they were told to do You 
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thousand times. 


An Indian speaking at the moment i am 
writing would put the whole matter in extreme¬ 
ly bitter language. He will add: what in your 
omniscience you denied us on one ground and 
another but a decade back you have granted 
us now—majority in the councils. Have we so 
wonderfully advanced in the last ten years that 
you deem us fit now while we were not then ? 
The very things we asked for and you denied, 
we have now. Be candid now and say who 
was in the right—the man crying for the 
moon or the sage who attempted to give it 
by catching its reflection in a mirror. We 
do not for a moment believe that you ever gave 
us anything without our asking for it. When 
we press our point we become ingrates and 
seditionists. Your model law courts comedown 
on us and when these do not work you call to 
aid your still sublimer law—the law of the sword. 
And you have some splendid interpreters of it 
too! Look at that band of men in the Punjab — 
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Dwyer, Dyer, Bosworth-Smith, Johnson and 
others. These are, of course, in your eyes, 
honourable men. Some of you held dances in 
their honour and will probably raise marble 
mausoleums when they are dead—the great 
defenders of the sacred British Raj! 

These are the arguments on the Indian side- 
There are fallacies and false premises in both : 
but 1 must confess that England claims too 
much credit for what she has done for India. 
There are a thousand and one things which she 
ousht to have done and has not done, bor 

■o 

instance, agriculture is to-day what it was some 
centuries back. Yet again, England did nothing 
directly and deliberately to promote the growth 
of a nation in India. She left the people to 
attain their own political puberty and wilfully or 
otherwise attempted to stunt and dwarf the 
growth. 

I have said before and say it again that 
Bmgland has partially lost her opportunity in 
India. Mr. Montagu’s reforms which would 
have satisfied the people even five years back 
have rather fallen fiat. The Englishman is 
the same as before. He has given us bread, 
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but not the butter. It is a change in the heart 
which would have satisfied the people and that 
change is not to be seen. Personally, I am 
satisfied with the reforms : for I am looking 
to higher things. But if the people choose to 
disagree and feel that they are still to be 
treated as before, no amount of persuasion 
from even a man like Mr. Ghandi will change 
their attitude towards England. The opportu¬ 
nity which England has lost has partially gone 
for ever. British statesmen would do well to 
reconcile themselves to this fact and seek 
another. 

This very opportunity is now before my 
countrymen. What will they make of it? Will 
they use it or abuse it. Heaven forbid the latter. 


I. D. 
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THE ORDEAL BY BLOOD. 

s I said, stands to-day at the parting 
of the ways. The people, drunk with the new 
wine, intoxicated, almost delirious, believe that 
the end of their journey is nigh at hand. Some 
of their leaders encourage them in that belief, 
and most of these are men who have either risen 
from the ranks or been recruited by beat of 
drum and wave of banner. The veterans, who 
bore the burden and heat of the day are stand¬ 
ing apart, in vain admonishing and pleading. 
The crowd would move on. Finding Moses 
exacting or dilatory under compulsion, they 
have elected Aarons for their captains, and 
while Moses is taking down the command¬ 
ments, they are with the Aarons burning 
incense before calf-gods of their own creation. 
Who will now speak to the people ? Who will 
show them the error of their ways ? I say it 
with all solemnity that it is the duty of every 
man, every father, who has not forgotten that 
his sons and sons’ sons will be the generation 
of to-morrow, to treat not lightly those who 
bore the burden of leadership, when the burden 
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of it was great indeed, when the way was 
strange and the light but dim, when opposition 
was great and response but little. 

I beg of them to take note of this fact. If 
the people persist in their attitude—attitude of 
reckless criticism, obstructionism, disrespect to 
old leaders, paralysing the reforms of Mr. 
Montagu, non-co-operation with the Govern- 
ment believing that all this is but the prebide 
to the birth of a great Indian nation, then, there 
is but one result before them, before India , 
before our children. That result is an ordeal 
by blood. I am not an alarmist: nor am I a 
pessimist. I am not attempting merely to spin 
platitudes and weave truisms. Nor am I a 
dreamer and a visionary. I wish I was all 
these! Then at least I would have the 
consolation of thinking that the things I 
dread may be mere beliefs born of a gloomy 
imagination. 

I have given my most earnest thought to the 
subject and what I write I write with a full sense 
of responsibility. My premises are not hypo 
theses drawn from my imagination, but concrete 
facts drawn from the mentality and the feverish 
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temper of the people. The logical conclusion 
to all their disorderly thought, delirious enthu¬ 
siasm and unwarranted outbursts of criticism, 
is chaos. It may materialise or it may not 
materialise. But it stands threatening us, as 
sure as the fact that the sun wll rise in the 
East on the morrow. He that hath eyes let 


him see. 

This is my solemn warning. If the present 
tendency to sacrifice all the people's manifested 
energy on the altar of politics continues, the day 
will soon come when there will he wailing and 
weeping in the land. Then will disappear not 
only the political fabric which Great Britain 
has raised in our midst, but also the embellish¬ 
ments which our own political architects have 
super-added. Then will disappear also the 
great heritages of India from the laps of anti¬ 
quity —her religion and her society. From the 
smouldering ashes of her ruined self she may, 
phoenix-like, rise again, as other nations have 
done in the past, into the sunshine of a new life. 
But the death agonies would be terrible, far too 
terrible for human words to depict. France 
scended the funeral pire in 1770 and has not 





herself in her old position among the civilised 
nations of Europe is a question for the answer 
to which one must consult the gods. It may 
be, she would emerge broken and shattered, fit 
not to advance, but only to lapse back again 
into the darkness of years gone by. India is on 
the brink of such a catastrophe. I pray that 
God in His great mercy may save her. 

India, lacking discipline, lacking a national 
soul, with her hundred divisions and antipathies, 


with her immaturity of mind and purblind 
enthusiasm, is fast moving to one goal and one 
goal only, chaos. The vigour and energy we see 
around are not deep : they are partly born of 
righteous ambitions and partly of a heated 
mind. They have no root in the sane and 
unprejudiced sector of the people’s brain. 
There is little of philosophical depth and little 
of philosophical outlook. The people’s thoughts 
to-day may be likened to a mighty river whose 
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ters should be harnessed by science to 
fertilise the fields along its banks. So long as 
the dam stands strong and the sluices work, 
there is perfect safety and perfect benefit. 
Once the dam breaks and the sluices go out of 
control; there is ruin and misery. Unless the 
thought of the people is harnessed and trained 
it will soon overflow and overwhelm all things. 
What is to-day hailed as a sign of salvation will 
then be seen to have been a sign and a portent 
of destruction. 

There are only tivo ways of India attaining 
nationhood; one is through systematic self disci¬ 
pline, the other through a blood bath. The greater 
consciousness can only be born through either of 
these two ways—discipline or the wisdom that 
comes through suffering. If we do not reform 
our ways the great calamity I foresee may come 
in the form of a great national horror, or a great 
catastrophe. When that evil hour is signalled 
all the sublime things in thought and custom we 
know and cherish will disappear. Then religion 
will go, justice will go, humanity will go, pity 
will go, love will go, and will stand towering 
above them all the repulsive figure of the 



monster m man 
the green fields 


i man. O land of the green palm antt 
fields ! O land whence Heaven heard 
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in the dawn of civilisation the best chants which 
human lips could yet sing ! Land of saints and 
poets and virtuous mothers, is this thy destiny, 
is this the end before thee? Shouldst thou 
who, in thy days, taught wisdom and learning to 
half the world, O land which gave to humanity 
a Gautarna, a Yuthisthra and a Krishna, 
shouldst thou seek wisdom through sorrow? 
Should thy children anoint thy sacred head 
with the dear blood of their brethren before 
they proclaim to a blood-surfeited world 
“ Behold, this our mother, has attained the 
nirvana of political greatness ? ” 

What shall I say ? 

The question I ask every lover of India is 
this are you prepared to let the country with 
her millions go through this terrible ordeal - 
through this agonising ceremony ol baptism, 
baptism with the blood of her own children, her 
sons and her daughters? Shall this be the form 
of her initiation into nationhood ? Shall this 
be the manner of her casting aside her widow’s 
weeds ? Who will answer 1 yes ’? No man. Not 
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Lirfdia, if there is any such. But alas ! the fact 
stands out that this is the initiation which 
many a man who can form an opinion, or is 
willing to follow one, is unconsciously endorsing 
and working, for. 

1 he gods do not interfere when a whole 
people or nation is stricken blind through its 
own pride and ignorance that would not be 
enlightened. The Hand of the all-merciful 
God was not stretched out to stay the great war 
in the West, because the whole of Europe chose 
to be blind. He that draws the sword suffers 
by the sword ; there is no other law. The 
blind enthusiasm to which I have referred is 
growing stronger every day and leaders delb 
berately or unconsciously are adding fuel 
to the flame. In some quarters the enthusiasm 
is being fed by pronounced hatred. The 
storm will some day burst and burst it will, 
unless the best thought of India averts the 
catastrophe. 

1 he blast may originate as a mutiny against 
Great Britain. It will not stop at that. The 
people will at the same time mutiny against 



dominion will assert itself. They will sweep all 
things aside, destroy and vandalise. I am not 
taking a leaf out of the gory book of France or 
Russia. I am taking a leaf out of Indian 
history itself. Through the turmoil and all 
the horrors of it, we may hear the voice of 
dead dynasties and buried kingdoms. The 
old dramas will be revived this time by the 
people themselves. The silent spectators of 
old, the puppets and automata of the past, will 
then be the playwrights and actors and stage 
managers as well. Whether democracy (the 
saner type of it) or dynastic rule, or a recon¬ 
quest by England, will be the result I cannot 
say. To me it seems that if England fails 
to reconquer, the first product will be dynastic 
rule followed later by true democratic rule— 
but at what a cost! In spite of all the demon¬ 
strations of affection that have taken place in 
many parts of India between Hindus and my, 
Mohamedan brethren, I am afraid, when the evil 
day dawns the sword of Islam will not lie idle in 
its scabbard, I deeply grieve to say this : but 
rather say it than not say it. Educated Moslem 
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■jpidia may not, and I feel it will not, draw the ? 
sword for Delhi and the glory of Islam, but the 
lower orders will unquestionably be the tool of 
men athirst for ambition or led astray by false 
ideals. 

As I said before, there is only one way to* 
escape the ordeal that faces us and our children 
and that way is to sober the people and 
discipline them. This will be true nation¬ 
building. Instead of time and its mutations 
calamities and horrors, giving us finally a 
nation, let the hands of peace and the arts of 
statesmanship take up the task. The process 
may be long and time may elapse but calamity 
will be averted. Liberty, says a modern sage, 
cannot descend to us, we must ascend to it. 


An immense responsibility is laid upon the 
shoulders of the people and its leaders, but it is 
a responsibility by the fulfilling of which we 
shall be assisting the purposes of Heaven. Let 
she leaders, therefore, take up the task. It js 
a noble one ; the season is favourable ; the 
conditions'are good and the material is ready 
at hand.' Shall it be said of us, the harvest 
indeed was ready but the labourers were few ? 



Co forth, ye God-destined sons of India, plough 
the land, sow the seed, pray for the blessing 
of Heaven, wield the sickle, bind the sheaves 
and winnow the grain. Your joy shall be 
great and in time the voice of triumphant 
rejoicing shall be heard throughout the land. 



<SL 

WHAT THINK YOU OF INDIA? 

Among all the great nations of antiquity, 
China and India alone remain to our day to be 
living witnesses to the past, to testify to the 
things over which Time has dropped an 
impenetrable veil. The great names of the 
world’s history, names which wake up echoes 
from graves with the dust of centuries upon 
them, names which conjure up visions for us of 
either physical power or moral excellence, 
splendour of thought or splendour of achieve¬ 
ment, the conquests of science or the triumphs 
of art, or of the human mind in its vigour 
panning after the Sublime, the Substance and 
Source of all Truth—these are but names and 
but little more. Their memorials are but 
impressions on the multitudinous factors that 
have combined to produce what we call modern 
civilisation. Egypt, Assyria, ancient Akkadia, 
Persia, Greece and Rome—all these shone in 
their time and their season like strange visitant 
suns in the firmament and passed, leaving 
behind them fragments and the fragment of 
fragments. Egypt when dead lived in Greece 



and Greece when dying, through the process of 
mental palengenesis, lived in Rome, and Rome 
having died lives in the dominant civilisation 
of modern times—the European. Though 
living, they are dead : not though dead, yet 
living. Their individuality and separate entity 
have perished. We hear their voices, their 
faces we do not see : we hear their footsteps 
from distant corridors of time, but their figure 
we do not see : we see their spiritual form but 
their bodies the worms of age have eaten up: 
we catch glimpses of their glory, but only as 
in a mirror: we hear the music and the song, 
the cry of pain and the shout of triumph, but 
the actors and the stages are both gone. lime 
has annexed them. 

Whether Providence so willed it or blind 
chance and circumstance have been at work, 
kingdoms and dynasties and empires which held 
dominion over the destinies of mankind have 
all perished. The tent and the jousting field, 
the arena and tournament, the amphitheatre 
and the palace and the hall of a hundred 
pillars are all gone. The only memorials are 
fragments of stone and scraps of ornaments. 



But India and China, nations of antiquity, are 
to-day very much what they were thirty cehturies 
ago. The Vedic, the epic, the philosophic, the 
dynastic periods with certain substantial changes 
live in the people of India. We have not to 
go for memorials to inscriptions and epitaphs 
but to the people themselves. Hinduism lives, 
while its contemporary the great cult of Isis 
and Horus has gone taking with it the whole 
of its disciples. The Hellenes and the Romans 
are gone but the I ndian Aryans and the Dravi. 
dians remain. It is so in China. The ancestors 
of Confucius live in the Southerners and North¬ 
erners of to-day. They have not lost their 
identity nor merged themselves into another 
people. 

Should not the sons of India be proud of 
her? Should they not render her such hom¬ 
age and such service as would rejuvenate he 
soul ? Why not the sons of Bharatvars cry out 
as the Hebrew of old “ What grey hairs are 
upon the head of Judah, whose youth is 
renewed like the eagle’s, whose feet are like the 
feet of harts, and underneath the Everlasting 
Arms ” ? Shall I recount her glories ? 
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Look, from the Southern part of the continen 
of Asia, a sub-continent herself, she spreads her¬ 
self out as a tongue lapping the heaving waters 
of three seas. The southern waters and the 
southern winds, the Bengalian and the Arabian 
seas embosom her and send forth their fertilising 
waters to feed her fields of grain and fruit and 
pulse, in masses of clouds that look like Macedo¬ 
nian phalanxes going to war. To the North 
of her, guarding, protecting and shielding her, 
stand the mightly Himalayas, the eternal home 
of snow. They are to her a granary. With 
his snowy locks the giant Meru spins out and 
sends adown cliff and crevice and ravine 
and cavern, the perennial streams that bring 
with them not only moisture for the broad fields 
of Hindustan but also manure. To the West 
and East run forest clad ranges which feed 
the intervening acres with streams that 
never die. The great Meru is India’s head 
and crown, the western and eastern ranges are 
her arms: the Vindhyian and Satpurian chains 
the girdle around her loins and her waist. She 
dips her tapering feet in the cool waters of the 
Southern Ocean, where divers pluck pearls 
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from the slimy fathoms to deck her ankles. She 
is clothed in green : what wonderful embroidery 
is there upon her garment, what play of colours, 
what patterns! The suri rejoicing pours down 
upon her in insatiable passion the seven-coloured 
darts of his love. But she withers not nor do 
her locks grow grey. The ocean-going Ganga, 
her wild intractable brother, the Brahmaputra 
and the five-fingered I ndus, bring down the oint¬ 
ment with which the people are healed: they 
are the outflow from her crown, while the gods 
bless her anointing her head with divine 
unguents. The child of Amarkantak, the rocky 
spined Tapti, the sacred Godaveri and the 
Krishna, the sandal scented Cauvery and the 
Tambarapurni, bearing the images of a million 
palms upon her bosom, are the ambrosial 
streams of milk that flow from her nourishing 
breasts. 

Change the train of thought, and I would 
tell you that this country of ours has some of 
the mightiest ranges of mountains in the world, 
the mightiest rivers, the mightiest alluvia 
plains and the mightiest stretches of trodden 
forests in the world. Here are the variations 
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imate and soil and scenery and vegetation 
that are to be found in any part of the world. 
The cold of the Arctics and the Antartics, the 
subtle warmth of the Italian skies and the 
balmy air of Spain and Southern France, the 
torrid heat of the Sahara, all are here. The 
grain and pulse and fruit of all the world are 
here—the wheat and paddy, the maize, the 
barley and oat. The glory of the forest 
stretches of America and Africa are here. El 
Dorado is here. Alaska and Kimberley are 
here: Damascus borrowed her material from 
here. Our merchandise, our spices, our silks 
and our ivory work and woodwork stood before 
kings in different parts of the world. When 
Solomon was building his temple, before 
Alexander raised a town for himself on the 
shores of the Red Sea, our glory was upon 
the lips of all the nations of the earth. Our 
art and our handiwork scintillated like a many 
faceted diamond: they were as many and as 
brilliant as the hues upon the monarch bird 
of our- land. 

Shall I change the train of thought again ? 
Here in this country were born two of the 
I. D, 5 
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greatest religions the world has ever felt the 
force of. In her midst, in her shady groves or 
in her sacred glades sprang into existence 
some of the greatest schools of metaphysics. 
While some of the races of the world were 
shepherds wondering at the skies and the 
courses of the planets, our schoolmen were 
teaching their disciples the arithmetical my- 
stery of the stars that constitute our universe. 
The greatest social empire is in our midst, 
living to our day. The loftiest religious thought 
is in our ancient documents. The most refined 
moral code is in our scriptural treasuries. The 
highest conception of the Deity is in our 
devotional canticles. One of the noblest and 
finest languages in the world is ours. Among 
the world’s incomparable epics, two are ours. 
Great among the greatest are our sages and 
our saints. In imagery, in scenic description, 
in metaphor and in sublime apostrophe, our 
poetry is second to none. While individual 
countries wrote their epics and their elegiacs in 
a single tongue, we have written them in a 
score of tongues. The names of Kalidasa, 
Tulsi Das, Pannini, Kamban, Tiruvaluvar 
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7 ar, and others are immortal : not all the 
world taken together can bring forth their equal. 
Some of the world’s greatest rulers were rulers 
in India : they had their thrones in Delhi or 
Ayodia or Magada. To India came enquiring 
sages from the far East and perhaps also from 
the far West. From here sent forth the Lord 
Krishna the doctrine of duty and self-abnega¬ 
tion and Gautama the doctrine of self-annihil¬ 
ation. It is in this land, in the Moghul reign, 
rose like a lotus out from a pellucid pool in later 
rain, the mausoleum which shows how an undy¬ 
ing love failing undying utterance metamor¬ 
phosed itself into a matchless creation in marble. 
This is the cradle of philosophic humility; 
the birth place of devotion. In this country 
are the people who, in spite of the difficulties 
and troubles of passing centuries, have preserv¬ 
ed intact the inheritance of their forefathers. 
This land has been the mother which gave suck 
to many an Asian and non-Asian child in its 
swaddling clothes. True wisdom and piety were 
the milk. Her lullabies were the echoes of the 
divine hymnals which break the monotony of 
tranquillity in heaven. 
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Shall 1 say more ? The daughters of this 
land were the admired and adorable of antiquity. 
The beauty of femininity was in them and the 
glory of womanhood was theirs. They draped 
them like garments which the Apsaras wear. 
Their crown was chastity: their glory was 
humility : their splendour was obedience : their 
beauty was deportment: their duty lay in the 
good of their children and their religion in 
faithfulness and in self forgetfulness. So great 
was their moral excellence, and their outward 
beauty so transcendent, that the very gods of the 
Pantheon of Hinduism came to woo and win 
them in the matrimonial tournaments called 
Svayamvara. This is the land which gave 
Sita, Draupadi and Savitri as models of wife¬ 
ly devotion to womanhood. This is the land 
which records the story of kings having descend¬ 
ed from their thrones to enter into the lonely 
abode of the hermit and princes having discard¬ 
ed their purple to seek the solace which lies 
outside the beaten tracks of mankind. This is 
the land of Asoka, Vikramaditya, Akbar and 
Jehangir and Shah Jehan. This is the land to 
which came all the sages of the world seeking 






reT>est.and noblest virtue and finding no answer 
elsewhere found it here—in chastity. 

Once India was the centre and all the world 
wals the circumference. She was the theatre 
wherein the gods held their holy revelries. 

It is this land which 1 want you to take a 
pride in. It is your land. It is the land of your 
forefathers. In it your fathers plodded and 
ploughed and rejoiced in and in it your future 
is wrapped. Rise, O son of Bharata, and gird 
up your loins and stand forth as a true son of 
truth and righteousness and greatness—even as 
your fathers prayed you should be. 

“What grey hairs are on the head of Judah, 
whose youth is renewed like the eagle’s, whose 
feet are like the feet of harts and underneath 
the Everlasting Arnis?" 
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TO THE YOUNG MEN OF INDIA. 

Gentlemen and Brethren, 

It is somewhat of a strange procedure to 
link with the chapters of a book what is essen¬ 
tially a letter, but the times are too unsettled 
and the needs of the people are too urgent for 
me or anyone to be fettered by custom or con¬ 
vention. I break these, therefore, and address 
you, not as a mentor or a political moralist, but 
as a humble servant and son of India, as your 
brother and fellow labourer. I beseech your 
earnest attention and pray that you will not 
consider my appeal as a tissue of words, but 
as a message which the Motherland demands 
that her sons shall listen and execute with 
vigour and with courage. 1 address you on be¬ 
half of the tongueless millions of our country and 
the millions who will succeed our generation. 

I have endeavoured to present before you a 
true picture of India in the chapter foregoing. 
I call upon you as the inheritors of so great 
an heritage to live worthily, maintain the 
noble traditions of your forefathers and guard 
the future of your children. We are at a 



more critical period in the mental history of 
our own people. Systems of thought and 
types of civilisation are in the crucible. Pro¬ 
blems which were in the past the intellectual 
sport of sages or the prophetic dreams of poets 
are now practical questions facing us and 
demanding an answer. The pastime of sages 
have now become the perplexities of our states¬ 
men. They may be as the rippling wavelets 
upon the surface of a calm summer sea but 
though you hear only the soft, melancholy sigh 
of the gentle breeze, the seaman knows that 
the thunder of the storm is behind them. There 
is such a ripple in our own country and I 
attempted to show that it is to be warmly 
welcomed, in the sense that it is the portent of 
a driving storm, which shall be a slave and a 
servant to us swiftly leading our lumbering 
barque to its haven, and not allowed to be a foe 
which shall shatter its sails and perhaps sink it. 
I ask you to study the temper of the times 
calmly and philosophically, and perform for 
your country the duty which your conscience 
and your culture dictate. 
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I define this duty for you ? It is no ac¬ 
curately chiselled definition, but only a rough 
delineation of the spirit and soul of it. You 
are the sole judges of your actions, the sole 
masters of your methods. I only postulate the 
principles. First and foremost, I ask you to per¬ 
ennially bear in mind that you are the founda¬ 
tion on which our elders propose to build the 
Indian Nation. You will be the pillars, you the 
superstructure, the coping stone, you the dome, 
the minar and spire and ornament. Do not 
think that your shoulders are too slender and 
your palms too tapering. You stand firm in 
your faith, be true to principle, and you will 
have the strength and sinew of ten thousand 
giants. The strength of an arch over which 
pass and repass the mammoths of modern traffic, 
lies in the slender slab of stone or brick which 
serves as the keystone. Like your shoulders 
the slab is also slender. Whence comes its 
stupendous strength ? It lies in scientific 
accuracy. I f the stone were to say that it would 
rather stand breadthwise than on edge, the 
arch would instantly 3hiver to atoms. Be true 
to your duty and true to principle and your 
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will be like the strength of the gods 
You are the foundation on which the nation 
must be built, there is no other foundation. 
It is a tremendous weight but great will be 
your glory and great the benefit you will confer 
upon your counrty, if you bear it. The more 
cheerfully you bear the burden the less the 
weight will become and speedier * the work of 
building progress. 

I ask you to remember this and quit your¬ 
selves like men. Remember that your country 
does not come to you either in entire forget¬ 
fulness or in entire nakedness, but comes 
trailing clouds of glory from the silent spaces of 
the Past. You are the citizens of a great coun¬ 
try and the custodians of a great patrimony. 
In your hands lies the future of the country. In 
your hands lies its destiny. In your hands- 
lies its future greatness and splendour. You 
can worthily fulfil the stupendous responsibility 
which is thrust upon you if you bear but one 
holy sentiment in your heart. That sentiment 
is pride of country. Let it be to you a guiding 
star, an inspiration and a shrine. Set aside 
and forget for ever, the narrow types of 




ught of old. Let there be no more pride 
of birth or pride of place or pride of race, 
or pride of caste, or pride of religion. These 
things have had their day and served their 
purpose. In the new order of things they 
are ruinous, destructive and obstructive. Culti¬ 
vate the new sentiment: let it be the first 
commandment of your public ethical creed. 
Be citizens of India first and then all things 
else. Let your paramount pride be the pride 
of nationality. You have nothing to be asham¬ 
ed of. I have, however poorly, described 
your political mother. You have not only to 
maintain the traditions of old but also to create 
and fashion new systems of unity, new stand¬ 
ards of service, a new thought, new literature, 
new ideals. Remember always that you are 
the descendents of a great race and that you 
have to fulfil the ultimate destiny of that race. 
I call it a race, because, henceforth, there shall 
be to you no castes and tongues, but one 
single race—people of India—the Indian race. 
Remember that if Greece had her Athens, 
India had her Hastinapur: if Egypt had her 
Thebes, India had her Kanouj : if Assyria had 
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Babylon, India her Ayodia;if Persia had 
her Persepolis, India her Kasi: if Caesar had 
his Rome, Akbar had his Delhi: if Marcus 
Aurelius was a philosopher in ermine and linen, 
Asoka was a saint amidst a barbaric spread of 
pearl and gold : if Homer gave immortality 
to the gods, so also Vasishta; if Caesar wrote 
his commentaries, so did Baber: if Rameses 
■built a pyramid of block granite, Shah Jehan 
built a dream pyramid of white-veined 
marble: if heroes revelled in feats of courage 
and skill before the walls of Troy, we can find a 
nobler echo in the din of conflict upon the field 
of Kurekshetra. And above all what neither 
•Greece nor Rome nor Egypt nor Assyria nor 
Briton nor Gaul nor China could do we did, 
rather our forefathers did. While Egypt gave 
her mysteries to the few and Greece her my¬ 
thologies to the many, Rome her philosophies 
to the select, Krishna gave his Bhagavad Gita 
and Gautama his Dhammapada to the million ’ 
What son of India is there who will not glory 
in this country ? What son of Bharata is there 
who will not offer a sacrifice of duty and service 
mpon the altars of such a country ? 
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It is this country which calls for your help now. 
In her process of rejuvenation and rebirth yo u ' 
should assist. The task is yours and of no 
other. If we have a sublime past let us make 
the future a stupendously sublimer one. If 
our forefathers worked and laboured for us, 
wherefore should we not labour for those that 
are to come ?* Look at all problems from that 
point of view. There is no other point of view. 
If the gods were to think only of the past or 
only of the present or only of the future, there 
would be no universe and human life or any 
other form of life. 

I asked you to consider yourselves as citizens 
of India. Your next duty is to consider your¬ 
selves as sons of India and servants of India 
and above all as the judicious guardians of the 
religious faith of India. I am no religious re¬ 
former nor a revivalist: else I would have first 
asked you to assist the reform of religion mv 
I ndia. I have however asked you to cultivate 
patriotism and now I ask you to give a true 
touch to the religious tone of India. That is 
the corner stone of Indian nationality. I will 
not pause here to explain it. I deal with it in 
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My only purpose is to 

beg your assistance. 

Gentlemen, I have come to the end of my 
appeal. Individual temperaments differ and 
so also individual judgments upon the prob¬ 
lems of human life. I have not presumed to 
dictate to you nor have I asserted my opinion 
upon yours. I have only asked you to follow 
the gleam of the star of duty which your own 
conscience and culture dictate or describe. 
History may be written in twenty difleren 
ways and the philosophic judgments passed 
upon it may be of a hundred different and 
divergent characters, but, if you are a believer 
in the superintendence of Providence over 
the affairs of the world, then I would ask you 
to remember that there is only one way in 
which to carry out and serve the purposes of 
Heaven, namely, to serve humanity and seek the 
greatest good of the greatest number—service 
both collectively and individually. Every mar 
has a duty to perform and a certain defined 
place to fill. If he does not perform the duty 
and fill the place it is not the fault of the gods 
but that of the man’s. 
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l want you to be the instrument by which 
Providence which guarded .the good of India 
in the past desires now to pour down upon- 
her showers of prosperity of a new kind. Your 
creed should be Patriotism, Fraternity and 
Service. 

“ Man reacheth perfection by each being 
intent on his own duty. Listen thou how 
perfection is won by him who is intent on his 

own duty.Better is one’s own duty though 

destitute of merits than the well executed duty 
of another.”—(Bhagvad Gita.) 
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PART II. 


RECONCILIATION. 


THE SUPREME NEED FOR A POLITICAL 
ARMISTICE. 

It is difficult to construct; far more difficult 
to create. Construction and creation differ in 
the sense that you construct a thing upon some 
thing or out of something ; you create something 
out of something or out of nothing. Some 
schoolmen may say that the last part of my 
sentence contains a contradiction in terms but I 
will not pause to argue the point here. 

The task before Indian leaders and India’s 
young men is a dual task and therefore immense¬ 
ly more difficult. That task is nation-building 
and it embraces construction and creation. 
Construction in the sense that the Indian 
nation should be built upon and with the aid 
of the materials which the genius of the people 
provides and creation in the sense that it should 
be made permanent, everlasting, growing 
stronger and greater with the advance of time, 
by the infusion into it of a spirit, the breathing 



ito it of a soul. Construction is, therefore, 
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mechanical; creation, spiritual. I here may be 
defects in the description, but the sense is there. 

This, then, is the task which lies before us 
and for the fulfilment of which I have in a 
personal letter addressed to the young men of 
India beseeched their wholehearted labour, in 
fact, the consecration of their lives. In the 
chapters succeeding I shall discuss the two 
aspects of the task in detail, but meanwhile, 
and before taking up that discussion, I would, 
and I must, lay stress upon one essential and 
vital need for the undertaking, the gradual 
fulfilment of the two-fold task I have men¬ 
tioned. That essential need is a hearty recon¬ 
ciliation between the Briton and the Indian. 

My brethren, once more I say that I do not 
presume to dictate to you. I would only ask 
you to take your stand upon facts and draw 
your conclusions with strict adhesion to logic. 
I have already told you that the task before 
us is of immense importance and its difficulty 
of no less magnitude. I appeal to your reason 
to say whether it is not necessary to close 
the old chapter before we begin the new ? Is 
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rot absolutely necessary that we should draw 
strength and inspiration from whatever sources 
that are available and near at hand? Tell me 
honestly who do you think would help us more 
in the fulfilment of our hopes than England? 
You may cite cases and instances to disprove 
my question : but I am not arguing, I am 
appealing. We have had too much of argu¬ 
ments. We are sore surfeited with controversy. 
My earnest appeal is this ; Whatever has hap¬ 
pened, let us close the chapter. I not only 
appeal to my own countrymen, but also to every 
Briton in India. Gentlemen, for the sake of 
humanity, pass mutually the sponge of for* 
giveness and bury the past. This is not the 
time for discussion or recrimination. This is 
the time for reconciliation and reconstruction. 
This is the time to hitch our political wagon to- 
a star—to the star of our destiny. 

To my Indian brethren I would say, England 
has made mistakes and so have we. Let u& 
be just before everything and remember that 
England conquered India and by virtue and 
influence of that conquest she has ruled India 
as she thought fit. Her conception of the 
I.D. " 6 
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tness of things may have been wrong—was 
considerably wrong—but call to mind the condi¬ 
tions which originated that conception. Once 
more I say let us be just. We Indians have 
been in this country for over seven thousand 
years and unto this day, even in this day of 
enlightenment, we see and feel and suffer the 
agonising differences and exactions of caste ? 
How is it we condemn in others what we 
absolve among ourselves ? If you are a student 
of history and can pass an historical judgment 
upon questions of history assisted by the 
philosophy of history, I would ask you to 
answer me this question; how would you have 
acted if you were the conquering power ? Would 
you have given back the country to the con¬ 
quered, as Alexander did to Porus? And if 
you had done so, would you have been 
justified? At the time the British nation 
came, to whom did India belong? To the 
people? Not at all. It belonged to none, I 
repeat it. It belonged to none. It belonged to 
that nation that was best fitted to rule the com¬ 
posite races and tribes which were then at inces¬ 
sant war one with another. That nation was 
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land. If you are a believer in the higher 
purposes of God in relation to the destinies of 
nations and races, then I would tell you that 
the palm of conquest was given to England, in 
preference to France, Portugal and Holland, 
and may I say Moghul and Maharatta, for a 
definite purpose. That purpose, 1 believe, is 
now in the course of fulfilment, rather awaits 
fulfilment. Englishmen in India have simply 
carried on the administrative traditions of their 
forefathers. They were wrong, extremely 
wrong, not to have modified the methods as 
time advanced. But they erred as men and as 
men I want you to forget the past and com¬ 
mence what to us must have the status and the 
dignity of an epoch and an era, If my country¬ 
men would forgive me, I would like to tell them 
that they are not dealing with an ordinary nation. 
The English nation is the greatest nation 
of all time. We have received our political 
lessons under its tutelage. Under the shelter 
of its strong wings we have enjoyed peace and 
have prospered in the arts of peace. Let us 
not rise in rebellion against such a nation. It 
may have done us injustice, it may have done 
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us wrong but it does not recognise it as injus¬ 
tice does not recognise it as wrong to the extent 
that we do. Its wrongs have been against our 
constitution, not against our conscience and 
our creed. In a previous chapter I have said 
more than enough I think about the greatest 
defect of Englishmen in India and I do not 
think it is in consonance either with political 
gentlemanliness or public ethics to insist and 
harp on them day in, day out. Kindly bear in 
mind that the basis of communal unity is a com¬ 
mon idea, or group of ideas, or common institu¬ 
tions ; the basis of society is common subscrip¬ 
tion to a common code of social ethics, merito¬ 
rious or otherwise ; the basis of government is 
the common consent of those governed, namely, 
society and groups of societies ; the basis of 
civilisation is common adhesion to a set of pro¬ 
gressive ideas ; even the basis of religion is 
common submission to the articles of a creed 
held in common. Where, therefore, there is 
consent, mutual agreement, or common under¬ 
standing, where, 1 repeat, these are essential 
to the existence of a common system of 
thought or a common association of ideas, 


or a common combination of institutions, 
or a group of societies, there should and 
there ought to be conciliation and compromise. 
The sector of political thought and endeavour 
is no exception. As a matter of fact, the 
basis of political progress is compromise 
and there can be no compromise without 
conciliation—not necessarily a commingling of 
thoughts and opinions or sacrifice of principles, 
but certainly a cordial consonance in spirit and 
a harmony of hearts. The concrete embodi¬ 
ment of this conciliation and compromise is co¬ 
operation in actual work. But co-operation can 
only come if it has its necessary antecedents, 
conciliation and compromise. 

It is this conciliation which I humbly and 
respectfully request that Britons and Indians 
may effect forthwith, for the good of each, 
for the good of both. We can no longer con¬ 
tinue fruitless and profitless discussions and 
keep adding fuel to the flame of dissension and 
ill-feeling. These stand in the way of our 
nation-building. They are obstructing our Great 
Enterprise. Once more I say, let us not blame 
the mass of Englishmen for the error of 
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judgment of their statesmen and the error of 
conduct of their representatives in our midst. 
And let us not attribute to these more than the 
necessary measure of blame. 1 hese may have 
believed in the sword theory and the Britisn 
Raj theory: but we must not forget that we 
have not impressed them in the least by our 
unity, for we do not have it. We must realise 
that England has a great duty to perform 
in India, a stupendous duty—a duty which 
England and England alone can perform. 
She cannot perform it, if we harass her, 
insult her and degrade her. In the gigantic 
labour of creating a nation, England’s help is 
necessary, absolutely necessary. Without her 
we cannot do much. Let us be manly and 
accept her help in the best of spirit. Let us 
be manlier still to request it. In a previous 
chapter I said that England lost a great 
opportunity in India. She has a fresh one 
before her now. What is this opportunity ? 
It is this : to assist the people of India 
to attain nationhood : to assist them to 
develop national character ; to assist them to 
attain political adolescence : to assist them to 
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their present system of education and 
substitute another, one which shall be the first 
factor in building up the nation : to infuse into- 
the people some of those characteristics which 
have made the name of Englishmen honoured 
and respected throughout the world: ta 
build and refashion the industries of the coun¬ 
try ; to keep alive those principles which con¬ 
stitute the political backbone of a country : to- 
preside over the evolution of the national soul 
as a benevolent and ever solicitous parent. 

As I have spoken to my countrymen, f 
would like to speak to Englishmen also. 
Gentlemen, please remember that you will be 
holding up to contempt the noble traditions 
and achievements of your great country, your 
very national character, if you refuse to be 
philosophical enough to bear, and bear with 
serenity, the criticisms, and may be foul 
charges, which spring from some sections of a 
people who are to-day at a stage in their poli¬ 
tical march, which you had reached long before 
the days of the Flantagenets. You must be 
tolerant of these. You must simply look upon 
them as a father in his declining years would 
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senility and idiosyncracies. Your senility is 
the senility of the spirit of the administration 
which was fashioned by your ancestors in the 
days of Clive and Cornwallis: your idiosyn¬ 
cracies have been the result partly of tradition 
and partly of misunderstanding and partly of a 
pardonable egoism. You are known as, and 
you are, a just nation. Be, then, just to your¬ 
selves and remember where there is true jus¬ 
tice there is also true sympathy. This is 
commonsense and philosophy combined. 
Gentlemen, all I ask you is to be patient and 
tolerant, but not as in the past in a spirit of 
condescension. Rise, as you should, above all 
the petty annoyances and insinuations you may 
receive. This is a common phase in political 
life. The changes that you see around were 
to come and they have come. They are the 
inevitable products of the labours of your own 
ancestors. Indians, with the exception of a 
few, are fully cognisant of the fact that you 
have been manly enough and generous enough 
to recognise the mistakes you have made in the 
past and have made a sincere and straight- 
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attempt to make an atonement by the 
Introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford Re¬ 
forms. Do not be impatient if some reject these 
as utterly below the standard expected. In 
matters of this nature opinions always differ 
and we should not make mountains of molehills 
nor convert mud-streams into mighty rivers. 
In periods of transition there is ever an abund¬ 
ance of transitory feelings and these feelings 
must be considered as transitory. Forgive me 
offering an illustration. Some of you have no 
doubt watched the refiner of sugar bending 
over the iron pan containing the cane juice. 
When the process of the juice crystallising into 
jaggery begins, the first thing that catches the 
eye of the refiner is the scum that comes to the 
surface. Do you think that the refiner thinks 
it as an insult, as all labour lost or all that is in 
the pan is scum and scum alone and nothing 
else, that no sugar would eventually come ? 
Gentlemen, the scum may be objectionable to 
the eye and the hissing and frothing may be 
objectionable to the ear, but the refiner thinks 
only of the sugar to come and simply scoops 
out the scum and waits. 1 say to you, do pot 
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id the scum, for the sugar is there. The 
thoughts of the people are in the pan. If no> 
sugar crystallises, it will not be your fault. It 
will be the fault of the juice itself. But it will 
certainly be your fault, if, offended by the sight 
of the scum and harassed by the hissing, you 
upturn the pan and spill all the juice. 

Gentlemen, remember that you are the mem¬ 
bers of a great nation—probably the greatest the 
world has so far seen. Whether in the domain of 
thought, in the domain of religion, in the domain 
of action, in the domain of achievement, or in 
the domain of physical endurance and power, you 
have beaten all the nations of the past and out 
shone all the nations of the present time. What 
Egypt did you have done ; what Greece did 
you have done ; what Rome did you have done ; 
and what these did not and could not do, you 
have done and will do. You are the best 
exponents in our day of the democracy which 
was the crowning glory of Greece. You possess 
as none else does the political virility which 
was the crowning glory of the Romans. In the 
geographical map of the world, your island is 
like a shell. Yet, you have conquered half the 
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brld and left the impress of your greatness 
upon the other half. In the morning of the era 
which opens modern history your sons went 
forth upon frail barks and cockle shells, ploughed 
distant waters, and circumnavigated the world. 
They went forth as pioneers and annexed to 
their country islands, countries, sub-continents 
and continents. Your untameable sea-dogs 
barked incessantly upon the seas and neither 
Spaniard, nor Portugese, nor Dutchman nor 
Frenchman could evade their vigilance or coax 
or cow them down into silence. It is your ittle is¬ 
land country which has sown the seeds of nation - 
hood in Australia, in New Zealand, in Canada, 
in South Africa and above all in America. The 
great American nation, which ranks only next 
to you, is a product of your hands. You may 
not have been the artist who gave the finishing 
touches, but you certainly were the potter who 
softened and shaped the clay and turned it on 
the wheel. Your national history furnishes one 
of the greatest and most inspiring chapters in 
the history of the world. It is more than that. 
By and in itself it marks an era and an epoch. 
It gave to Europe its intellectual renaissance 
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^ and its spiritual reformation. As the 

of Parliaments—the true temple of true demo¬ 
cracy—your country gave to America its ideal 
of independence and through it to France its 
republicanism. Under the might of your 
banners and your ensign a thousand ships go 
by day and a thousand and ten thousand by 
night. It was the compass in your ships, the 
cutlass in the hands of your sailors, the conquer¬ 
ing spirit in the bosom of your Drakes, your 
Raleighs, your Frobishers and your Hawkes 
which freed the seas of their terror and 
widened the highways upon the broad spaces 
of the oceans. You have plucked the 
Trident from the hands of decrepit 
Neptune. In the history of yesterday it 
was your contemptible army, and latterly, lads 
from farmyards and boys from playing fields, 
men from the seats of industries and students 
from academies, yea, your very womenkind, 
who shattered by the might and power of their 
unconquerable and ever conquering spirit, the 
mightiest war organisation the world has ever 
known, What sons are thine, O island country! 
what daughters ! what sublime ideals are thine 
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and what an unquenchable’spirit! Would you 
that have saved the world from cultured tyran¬ 
ny by the sacrifice of the flower of thy youth 
and the best portion of thy possessions, would' 
you that staked thy all, thy very being, for free¬ 
dom and for the principles which constitute free¬ 
dom, leave in neglect one of the offspring of 
thy political genius—India ? Have you be¬ 
come so faint-hearted that you would turn with 
disgust from one of the greatest and grandest 
tasks you have ever undertaken, namely, the 
building of a real nation in India, because you 
are assailed with words. No matter how deep¬ 
ly they cut, no matter how unjustifiable 
they are, fulfil your duty you must. Your very 
greatness demands it. For five years your 
children heard the thunder of death dealing 
guns, lived in the storm and hurricane of driving 
shells, but not for a moment did your 
duty and your goal pass from your vision. 
Regardless of all things, regardless of the past, 
set your hands to the task of creating a nation 
in India. All the serious, thinkers of my 
country invite you. So assist us that the new 
nation in India may for ever be a living 
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ionument to the creative, reforming, construc¬ 
tive, rejuvenating, liberalising spirit that is 
yours. Do in India what you have done in 
other parts of the world. Remember that to 
create a nation, endowed with high ideals and 
high social and political aspirations, is not a mere 
worldly task—it is far nobler than that. It is to 
give to one section of God's household of races 
the vitality and strength necessary not only to 
live well and act nobly but also to contribute 
substantially to the sum of human happiness. 

1 have a special word for Englishmen in India. 
Please do not think that the task of assisting 
the creation of a nation in India belongs to the 
statesmen, and the administrators, and that you 
have nothing to do with it. The task is more 
yours than that of your statesmen and your 
brethren at home. The whole burden is upon 
your shoulders. All you have to do is to be 
sympathetic, friendly, co-operative. You must 
no more think of the sword and conquest 
theory. You must not forget the fundamental 
fact that what has been won by the sword can 
also, by perfect right, be won back by the 
sword. Conquest always justifies a retaliatory 
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ftquest. You must henceforth dismiss from 
your mind the idea that Indians are not fit for 
your company: that they are incapable of 
attaining political supremacy. When you find 
Indians equal to you in intellect and other 
attainments, you must treat them as your 
equals. Moral and intellectual superiority is 
greater than race superiority, Unless you 
give due regard and due respect to worth no 
matter in whom you may find it, you cannot be 
assisting the growth of a nation in India, which 
is the ideal of British rule in India. All I ask 
you is to be true to the ideal which your own 
nation has set as its goal in India. Do not 
laugh at your statesmen and ridicule their 
endeavours: it is your duty to smooth the 
path for the execution of the policy they for¬ 
mulate. You are here in India as the represen¬ 
tatives of a great nation and worthily should 
you fulfil your responsibilities. The world is 
becoming more and more difficult to live in: 
problems which were never dreamt of quarter 
of a century back are clamouring for an answer. 
The whole world is in a state of turmoil and 
perplexity. I feel that it is the duty of every 


man to work for the alleviation of the suffer¬ 
ings of mankind. Our duty is to contribute, 
individually and collectively, to the sum of 
human happiness, not to subtract from it. 
Forgive me, if I have seemed to preach to you. 
The well-being of three hundred million people 
and succeeding generations is at stake and so 
I have pleaded with you. I am confident that 
ycu will maintain England’s best traditions in 
India and assist us and assist her in the Great 
Enterprise. 
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an allegory. 




The following Allegory may serve to establish 
a true perspective and show the fitness of 
things:— 

Political India is like a ship that is sailing to 
a far-distant port. His Imperial Majesty’s 
Government acting as Directors of the Com¬ 
pany that took over the ship from its previous 
owners, appointed their own crew and officers 
and gave them detailed instructions as to how 
they should navigate the ship according to the 
chart prepared for them. The officers and 
crew obeyed instructions. Things went well 
for a time, but the passengers, who in the days 
when the Moghul directorate was in power 
were sailing as ballast and not as passengers, 
strengthened in mind by the ozone of freedom, 
began to murmur at the extreme slowness of 
the ship’s movements and the extraordinary 
number of ports the captains were calling at, 
The murmur was first a whisper and then a 
commotion in the saloons and first class cabins. 
The passengers said that though they were 
called by that name they were no better 
I. D. 7 
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treated than as ballast and, therefore, the differ¬ 
ence between the Moghul and the British 
directorate was only in the matter of labelling 
and nothing more. The Directors at Whitehall 
were irritated, they considered the complaint 
a presumptuous and ungrateful act. As, how¬ 
ever, the commotion grew in intensity, they 
became more and more irritated and non¬ 
plussed and after various attempts at threats 
and reprimands, recognised that it was the 
ozone that was the cause of it all and proceeded 
to give the passengers greater play for their 
lungs and also proportionate work. They gave 
them permission to offer suggestions to the 
captain and officers, but within certain well- 
defined limits. The passengers were fairly 
satisfied, but the share-holders in the Company 
protested against this concession, pointing out 
the fact that it was a preposterous thing for 
passengers to be given the freedom to criticise 
the navigation of the captain and his officers. 
The Directors finding themselves between the 
devil and the deep sea, explained after con¬ 
siderable pains, that it was necessary that the 
passengers should learn something of the art 
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navigation themselves and, therefore, they 
had been allowed not only to criticise and offer 
suggestions within certain limits, but also some 
of them had been placed under training as 
officers and crew. After all, they added, their 
policy was quite a safe one. The passengers 
were only allowed to complain of the food 
supplies, accommodation arrangements, cabin 
and deck comforts and such minor matters. 
Neither the chart-room nor the steering wheel 
was given over to them. There was a show of 
satisfaction among the share-holders and the 


passengers also for some time. But the ozone 
began to work with increasing effect. Murmurs 
were again heard, but this time not only in the 
saloons and cabins, but also in the holds. 
There was a threat of mutiny. The Directors 
were non*plussed for a while but quickly 
regaining their equanimity sent out one of 
their eminent colleagues to study the troubles 
and grievances of the passengers on the ship 
itself and formulate a fresh proposal. This 
he did. The Directors after consultation issued 
fresh orders to their agents and captain on the 
ship to take in for training an increased number 
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of passengers and also allow them greater 
freedom to air their grievances and offer 
suggestions. They, however, pointed out that 
they could not increase the speed of the 
ship, which would depend entirely on the 
passengers themselves. The greater the practi¬ 
cal knowledge, they said, the passengers 
acquired in the science and art of navigation as 
officers and crew, the one through knowledge 
and the other through discipline, the sooner 
would they reach the port they were bound 
for. But they reserved to themselves the right 
to fix the exact nautical mileage the ship should 


proceed at and when the new rate should be sub¬ 
stituted for the old one. They further pointed 
out that while in sympathy with the desires 
of the passengers, they had had to take into 
consideration the perilous nature of the seas. 
These were not completely chartered. There 
were pirates abroad. There were hidden reefs 
and rocks. The ship itself was of a peculiar 
construction, only they knew its defects. For an¬ 
other thing, they pointed out that the passengers 
were not united among themselves. The saloon 
men would have nothing to do with the first 


cabin men in social and other matters. 
And these in turn would have nothing to do 
with men one berth below them and so on, the 
unfortunate fourth class passengers being de¬ 
barred from taking even a whiff of fresh air on 
the upper deck. The Directors further pointed 
out that the ship, though it belonged to the 
passengers from time immemorial, had been 
taken by the company in fair fight and it had 
poured out its treasure in overhauling it, 
repairing it, putting armour on it, repainting 
it, and in fact changing the design in an almost 
revolutionary manner. Not merely that. When 
they took over the ship, it was an old-fashioned 
sailing vessel, dependent upon the winds and 
the breezes. They had plucked out the sails, 
widened the spaces and put up turbines. They 
were using coal hitherto, they would use oil 
fuel instead hereafter. Beyond this, they 
concluded, they could not go. 

The passengers heard this declaration with 
pleasurable surprise, with agreeable astonish¬ 
ment, at first and a great part of them, includ¬ 
ing many spokesmen of the upper berths, 
expressed their thankfulness to the Directors 
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and promised their hearty partnership in the 
new scheme of navigating the vessel. A small 
minority, however, said that the Directors’ de¬ 
claration was rigmarole. They were a set of 
pirates themselves. The passengers knew as 
much of the science and art of navigation, 
which the Directors talked so much about, as 
any sailor in the world. As a matter of fact 
the peculiar navigation required to hustle the 
ship to its port was known to them and to none 
else. The Directors’ assumption that only 
their own captains knew navigation was sheer 
presumption and their consequent action 
altogether despotic. Their talk about the ship 
having been fitted up with turbines and coal 
bunkers and all that, though true, was for prac¬ 
tical purposes mere fustian. The turbines and 
coal bunkers were put up as much in their own 
interest as in that of the passengers, for the 
ship was not only a mail boat but a cargo boat 
as well. That was the root of the whole trouble, 
as most of the profits went to the Directors. 
These were working for fat dividends, for noth¬ 
ing else. The passengers were now deter¬ 
mined that no matter what ensign the ship 
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flew at the top mast, at the steering wheel, on 
the bridge, in the chart-room they would have 
their own men and take the ship at just the 
nautical mileage it pleased them most. 1 hey 
had enough of the Directors’ notions of naviga¬ 
tion and far too much of the actual steering 
and pilotage of the men sent out. They would 
have nothing more nor less than an entire 
“ Sack the Lot.” If the Directors did not 
give heed then they would have only them¬ 
selves to thank for what followed. The pas¬ 
sengers would hunger strike, would refuse to 
co-operate both with the crew and the officers. 
They would, of course, use no violence: no 
breaking open of the ammunition room, no 
swirling of cutlasses. They would simply sit 
still. Part of the higher staff and a great part 
of the crew were now composed of the passen¬ 
gers and if they refused to do their individual 
duties the ship would stand still. They would 
like to see then the merits of the turbines and 
coal bunkers the Directors mouthed so much 
about. The ship was their s and their’s it should 
now be, saloon, deck and sail, including those 
wonderful turbines and coal bunkers. The 
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T^Hier section of the 
they protest in vain. 

tion has the predominant voice in the holds and 
its following is much larger than that of the 
former. The leader of the Sack the Lots is 
going up and down the decks and in and out 
the corridors and holds, rousing the passengers 
to get control of the ship and reach their des¬ 
tined port. Away, he says, with the turbines 
and coal bunkers. To the devil with them. 
The science of navigation was not discovered 
by the Directors. The ship had sailed quite 
alright in times gone by and there was no 
earthly reason why it should not sail now. 
Down with the turbines and coal bunkers. Put 
up the sails and the old rudder—did not the old 
ship sail merrily in the days of the ancestors of 
the passengers ? The Directors were the most 
accomplished liars under the sun and their 
agents a satanic lot. Both must go, even if 
the ship went to the bottom of the sea. The 
Directors talked about a new fuel, the oil fuel. 
The Sack the Lots knew a far more potent 
fuel than that. It was soul-fuel. If it but 
burnt pure, the passengers need do nothing. 




cy may lounge about the decks, the ship 
would sail along serenely. The soul-fuel was 
their discovery and they would patent it. 

The old quarrel has now become triangular, 
fhe Sack the Lots are at loggerheads not 
only with the Directors and their agents but also 
with the Steady and Sure section of the pas¬ 
sengers. In the heat of the quarrel, the former, 
in spite of the new fuel they want to introduce, 
are sending up a tremendous amount of carbon 
gas through the chimneys and a dreadful 
amount of sailor language is heard throughout 
the holds. 

Some of the passengers who had kept aloof 
from the quarrel, though silent workers, now 
attempt to compose the quarrel. They are 
pointing out to the Sack the Lots and their 
leader that while they have been arousing 
the holds and decks, a tempest has 
sprung up and the ship is being tossed 
about and may sink if the nearest port is not 
headed for at once. They say no matter 
who controls or navigates, let us put on full 
steam and reach the nearest port. The pas¬ 
sengers are not spirits to vanish through 
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port-holes and smoke-pipes if the ship sank. 
They plead with the leaders to pause and 
ponder over their action. Fighting in mid¬ 
sea was a most perilous thing. The question 
of all questions was not whether the passengers 
could navigate the ship by themselves, but 
whether they have mentally equipped them¬ 
selves ; have suitable wardrobes and baggages to 
live worthily and well in the land to which they 
were going. They might depose their captains 
and officers, but there was no guarantee that 
others may not usurp their place, sailing as 
they were on unknown, unchartered seas. It 
would be a living death if the ship passed into 
the hands of navigators whose only view of the 
ocean was through a port-hole and whose only 
idea of the stars was through a telescope 
reversed. Then the ship would never reach 
its port. They repeat that the question is not 
how soon to reach the port, but how to live 
there with profit and pleasure to all and that 
depended on what manner of exercise the 
passengers indulged in while they were on the 
sea or at a port of call on the way. 

The situation on the ship stands at this to-day. 



PART 111. 


RECONSTRUCTION. 

THE FUTURE OF THE INDIAN 
NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

In this part of the book I propose to discuss 
the practical questions and problems affecting 
our future. I shall principally devote myself to 
an investigation andexamination of the materials 
and ingredients necessary for the construction 
and creation of a nation in India, a nation with 
physical virility and moral character, attended 
with worldly prosperity. 

Before I proceed to the discussion, 1 should 
place all the emphasis at my command on the 
necessity for the recognition of one central 
directorate, a presiding authority, an intellectual 
vicariate, a political Vatican. 1 recognise such a 
Vatican in the Indian National Congress. It 
is this veteran institution, the hero of a hundred 
fights, which, having divested itself of its old 
garments and dressing itself with the new, 
should stand forth not merely as the champion 
knight, but also, and principally, as the custodian 
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of the country's future and the architect of its 
material and moral fortunes. The new thought 
has flooded the country with political masons 
but we need one superintending master mason, 
one who knows the science and art of survey¬ 
ing and building, one who has the credentials 
of past achievement, one in whom there is 
universal faith. The only association which 
answers this description is the Indian National 
Congress and the Congress must take up the 
task. It is a sacred call, a sacred responsibility, 
and as sacredly it must be answered and 
assumed. 

Most of us might remember having been told 
when young that the Indian National Congress 
was a sort of safety valve for the outflow of the 
pent up passions and opinions of the people. 
We were further told that, like Adonis of 
ancient legends, it rose into life in the cool 
month of December and after a week of very 
boisterous existence, relapsed back into its 
grave, to rise again the next season of Winter. 
In its infant days the Congress might have 
served as a safety valve and acted the part of 
Adonis, but it must be admitted that in its 
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escent days, it quitted itself actively, most 
nobly, in the country’s cause. Though rising 
but once a year, it was nevertheless a living- 
force, a dominant factor in the political life 
and thought of the people and a very great part 
of all the reforms that have been effected and 
the changes that have taken place in the political 
consciousness and constitution of the people 
have been due to its magnificent fights and its 
unseen yet subtle and strong influence. The 
hot coals from the censer on the Congress altar 
were taken by the members and distributed 
abroad and kept alive to feed and kindle 
political hearts in as many different homes as 
it was possible. It was morally ever-living, ft 
was the torch which illumined the dark passages 
on the political road. It was the fountain, the 
waters of which have kept up the political 
rejuvenescence of the initiated. It has indeed 
wrought mighty works for the country and I 
feel sure my countrymen will join with me in 
returning profound and undying thanks to 
it. Let us lay a laurel of respectful grati¬ 
tude at the feet of those stalwarts of the 
Congress who are with us no more—and please 
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some of these are 

one of them styled the father of it—Dadabhoy 
Naoroji, Ranade, Telang, Gokhale, Tilak, 
Pherozeshah Mehta, Allen Octavius Hume, Sir 
William Wedderburn, Sir Henry, Cotton. Let 
us also, whatever may be the colour and texture 
of the present atmosphere, tender dutiful hom¬ 
age to Mr. Surendra Nath Banerji, Mrs. Besant, 
Babu Bepin Chandra Pal, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, Mr. Fazl-ul-Haq, Mr. Motilal Ghose, 
Mr. Ambika Charan Majumdar, Mr. Vijiara- 
gava Chariar, the Rajah of Mahmudabad, the 
Aga Khan and others. This homage can be 
shown in actual practice by every man paying 
all possible honour and respect to every 
member of the Congress, wherever he may be 
and to whatever set of opinions he may 
subscribe. 

It is to this Congress I appeal to constitute 
itself as the chief architect in the process of 
nation building. And it is to the people whom 
the Congress has served manfully and well in 
times past and times present, I appeal to 
constitute it as their political mentor, as their 
political Palinurus. 





i«j>have given the whole matter my most 
earnest, sincere and impartial thought and I 
am irresistibly led to the conclusion that the 
Congress and Congress alone can weld the 
people into a nation and implant in it a 
character which though somewhat peculiar to 
itself yet shall not suffer in comparison with 
that of any other nation in the world, however 
great. I am not complacently oblivious to the 
difficulties of party feelings and consequent 
fissiparous tendencies they are bound to create. 
One such result we witness to-day. But I 
suggest a course which overcomes these 
obstacles and I most solemnly request every 
member of Congress and the general public at 
large to give the suggestion their very earnest 
consideration. I am not offering the sugges¬ 
tion as a stop-gap, a temporary salve, a make 
shift arrangement, but as a permanent arrange¬ 
ment which is in the highest interests of the 
people. The Congress must adopt it or the 
people must force the Congress if it is 
reluctant to adopt it. That suggestion is this. 

To begin with, in order to cope with the 
gigantic task before it, the Congress must 
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agree to undergo a change in name and consti¬ 
tution. It must become the Indian National 
Committee, assuming the name of Congress 
when it meets in session once a year. It should 
henceforth become a permanent national 
institution, a central seat of authority, in fact a 
second government —imperium in imperio. 
The President elect for the Congress of the 
preceding year should be the President of 
the Committee for the ensuing year and no 
Indian should consider any honour greater than 
that of having been or being the President of 
the Congress and the Committee. He should 
be a man not only of learning and political 
experience but an adept at statesmanship and 
also a recognised patriot : and no one should 
be elected who would not devote a full year to 
the practical working of the National Commit¬ 
tee. This may be a big demand, but I am 
confident that the demand is not too big for 
India. 

Secondly, the National Committee must 
divide itself into two sections : (i) into a purely 
political section and ( 2 ) into a purely propa¬ 
ganda section. 
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The political section should be the recognised 
captain in the political fights of the people. It 
should be what the Congress has been. It 
may have its parties and its different schools 
of thought and its divisions. Parties or no 
parties, I know educated India, as represented 
in this section, will take care of itself and take 
care of the interests committed to its charge. 
I have not the slightest fear on this point. 

The propaganda section, however, should 
have no parties and no schools of thought. 
The guiding authority should be the voice of 
the majority and in dispute referendum of the 
opinion of the intellectual public. It should 
preside over, assist and conduct the propagation 
of such knowledge as would enlighten, edify 
and instruct the people, unite them and kindle 
their enthusiasm, teach them the supreme 
responsibilities of citizenship and nationhood. 
It is this section which should be responsible 
for the creation of character in the people. 
For its smooth working it should divide 
itself into two distinct sections : (i) Committee 
of national instruction and ( 2 ) Committee 
of national academic education. The first 
I. D. 8 
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mentioned committee should devote itself, work¬ 
ing in harmony with the second of course, to 
the spreading of knowledge among the people, 
by the arrangement of lectures, the distribution 
of pamphlets and catechisms of instruction in 
the science of attaining nationhood. These 
should be translated in every tongue and dialect 
and not only distributed broadcast, but pub¬ 
lished through the medium of the press of 
India, which, I feel sure, will assist. Every 
presidency and province should have a sub¬ 
committee, acting as the executive authority 
in its particular territorial area, receiving its 
mandate from the central committee, on which, 
of course, it will be duly represented. 

The committee of national academic educa¬ 
tion will have a two-fold work to perform ; 
firstly to act as a sort of intellectual censor of 
the universities and high schools ; secondly to 
assume entire control of the writing and pre¬ 
scribing of text books, especially in the high 
school classes. 

Under the heading of National Education 
I submit certain suggestions which I trust the 
Congress and the people of India will seriously 
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and, if approved, adopt as time and 
circumstances would permit. 

The Congress must follow some such lines 
as I have suggested. It must rise to the 
height of the occasion and undertake the 
responsibilities which Providence has placed 
upon its shoulders. To reject or ignore these 
divinely imposed responsibilities would be not 
only to ruin the future of India but also to 
leave the purposes of Heaven remain unfulfill¬ 
ed. Having created a desire in the hearts 
of the people, we must satisfy it. We have 
had dalliance with politics a little too long. 
We must now study and devote ourselves to 
higher politics, which embrace all things 
religion, social laws, education, communal life, 
civic activity and political virility. In such a 
sense I think Plato, Socrates and Aristotle, 
understood the term and it is this conception 
of it which I desire my countrymen to bear in 
mind. 

England, America and the other nations of 
Europe can well afford to play with politics— 
make a pastime of it. They can well afford 
8 : 0 . do so, because they sought and obtained the 
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fundamental principles of the higher politics. 
Those principles are firmly fixed in the hearts 
of the people, whether in a crude form or in 
a refined form according to the mental capacity 
of the individual. We in India are just in the 
first flush of the dawn of political adolescence. 
Unless our eyes are trained, the full glare of 
the sun may blind us altogether. 

I place my trust in the Congress and the 
sober good sense of my countrymen and I 
hope they will not lead the country astray at 
so crucial and momentous a period in its 
history. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


What is national education ? Rather, what is 
the type of national education which would best 
meet the needs of India at the present day ? 
This is the question on the anvil and to it we 
must find a fitting answer. 

The answer is difficult to crystallise in a 
sentence, but, to fix thought, I would first of all 
define education as the medium through which 
the human mind is developed in the knowledge 
of God, in the knowledge of self, in the know¬ 
ledge of humanity and in the knowledge of the 
world. In a word the acquisition of knowledge, 
experience and wisdom is education. It can 
take any form, come from any source and em¬ 
brace all things. This, to my mind, is the real 
signification of the term education. When it 
aims at the investiture of the mind with the 
graces and charms of intellectual refinement, it 
becomes academic education. When it aims at 
imparting specialised knowledge in any single 
department of human research or experiment, 
it becomes scientific education. When it aims 
Ht training the intellect in the acquisition of 



knowledge for the successful practice of a par¬ 
ticular vocation in life, it becomes professional 
education. When it aims at the propagation 
among the people of a country political know¬ 
ledge and the results of political experience, it 
becomes political education. When it aims at 
persuading and convincing the human soul in 
the utility of faith in a particular religion, it 
becomes religious education. All these different 
types of education are embraced by the single 
term “ education. ” But it must be understood 
that it is a general definition and though gener¬ 
ally accepted yet, in practical application 
it is so modified, shaped and varied, as to suit the- 
individual needs of the different groups of people 
constituting the human race. As the days go- 
by the need will become more and more urgent 
for a differentiation in the methods and ideals- 
of education based upon the genius and tradi¬ 
tions peculiar to a community or race. In a 
word, national education is a necessity, as much 
a necessity in India as elsewhere. 

What now is national education ? It is the 
system of mental training, moral discipline and 
intellectual gymnastic, through which and by* 



means of which the people of a country are 
provided with common ideals and common 
aspirations and are led on to attain the one and 
realise the other through collective and concerted 
acts of service and sacrifice, while at the same 
time the individuals composing the people are 
taught to live well and earn well and fulfil the 
duty which destiny has assigned to each. This 
is national education in its general sense. This 
is the type of education which India imperatively 
needs to-day and which must be provided. 

National education, as I have defined it, 
has two divisions : (i) political education and 
(2) university education. The latter term 
includes all the various types of educatihn 
I have previously defined, namely, academic, 
professional, religious and scientific. Now we 
will briefly discuss political education and then 
pass on to a discussion of university education. 



POLITICAL EDUCATION. 


In defining the future of the Indian National 
Congress I suggested that for the purpose of 
constructing and creating a nation in India, it 
should divide itself into two sections, namely, 
into a Propaganda Section and into a Political 
Section. The task of imparting political educa¬ 
tion will fall to the share of the Propaganda 
Section ; the other section will also be educating 
while in actuality be working for political ex¬ 
pansion. Under the chapter of Materials for 
Nation-Building I have suggested some of the 
materials which should be used in fashioning the 
Indian nation. The keynote of this political 
education should be the preaching of the 
gospel of unity, the submergence of all ideas 
in the one grand idea of nationality. Unity 
will demand service and sacrifice, mutual 
regard and mutual respect, a spirit of concilia¬ 
tion and cordiality, and these will create 
national character. On this foundation the 
nation can stand firm and sure, fearing no 
storm and apprehending no disaster of any 
kind. 
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I have pointed out pre¬ 
viously, have grievously neglected this depart¬ 
ment of their duty. They have concentrated 
all their energies on working for reforms in 
statutes and laws : while these are good 
and very essential, they are not everything. 
They have taught the people, as parents 
•do to their children, to passionately admire 
clothes, which they cannot put on without 
someone’s help. India will make a great 
advance if half the lectures delivered in 
the country dealt, not with the faults and 
failures of the bureaucracy, but with the faults 
and failures of the people themselves. If the 
Congress is the real and conscientious guardian 
of the future of India, it must take care that the 
people are not over-fed with the indigestible 
•confection of controversial matter. They 
should be taught the duties of true citizenship. 
They should be taught the part they have to 
play under the Reforms Scheme. They should 
be taught the significance of voting and also 
its responsibility. They should be taught 
to learn to subordinate communal interests to 
that of national interests. They should be 
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taught to forget the narrow divisions of old 
and discard altogether the old forms of racial 
prejudices. They should be told that in this 
^ay their weakness: this was the open door 
which tempted- foreign nations to come over 
and subjugate them. They should be taugh 1 
to train their children to consider the virtue 
of patriotism as of as much importance 
as filial duty. They should be taught to 
take pride in their country and learn self¬ 
reverence. They should be taught the need 
for unity and the need for little services and 
sacrifices. All these and much more the people 
have to be taught, if we are to have a nation 
with a strong character. What the people are 
incessantly given at present is nothing but dia¬ 
tribes against the Government or some member 
of the Government. Diatribes may do very 
well under certain circumstances, but we sin 
against the people when we feed them only with 
such a dish—all starch and spice and no proteid. 

Yet again, what does the Press of India do ? 
It follows the same course as that followed by 
Indian leaders. The columns of both the 
moderate and advanced papers come out day in 
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day out, week in week out, as arsenals full 
of shells and shrapnel and poison gas, hurled 
either against one another or against the un¬ 
fortunate bureaucracy. At the time of nty 
writing the shells and shrapnel have found a 
new label—the label of Non-cooperation. 1 
am not against these shells and shrapnels : the 
more moderately they are used the more 
effective they would be. But apart from this, 
the fact must be remembered that journalism 
utterly fails in its duty in that, seeing the condi¬ 
tion in which India is at present, it has confined 
itself solely to criticism. When is construction 
to come ? I write with no bitterness: I only 
desire that journalistic policy in India may 
henceforth be changed. What I suggest is this . 
by all means use shells and shrapnels of criticism, 
but on no account omit to educate the people- 
through the Press. In this task of educating, 
the newspapers of India should assist the 
Committee. When the history of the political 
renaissance in India is written it will be found 
that it was largely possible due to the labours 
of the Indian Press, which, however, it must 
not be forgotten took its lessons from British' 


journalism. But it seems to me that the real 
work of Indian journals has just begun : and I 
feel sure that they will not hesitate to shoulder 
the task with all the enthusiasm and fervour 
which characterise their endeavours at the 
present day. The Press is not only the spokes¬ 
man of the people but also their mentor. It 
is this part of its duty which I request the 
Indian Press to fulfil to-day. It may be supposed 
that party politics will not permit of such a 
procedure and that on account of the divergence 
of the lessons taught more harm than good 
would be wrought. I admit there is such a 
danger, but at the same time I am sanguine 
Indian editors will not sacrifice the best interests 
of the country and the nation on the altar of 
party politics. I cannot conceive of any better 
medium than the Press to impart political 
education to the people, only it should be im¬ 
parted not only through the channels of criticism 
and controversy (which also enlighten) but 
also through direct teaching and constructive 
methods. Before passing on I would earnestly 
ask Indian leaders and Indian journalists to 
bear in mind that political education must em- 
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many things, not concentrated upon one 
single mode of political activity. We must take 
to heart in all seriousness the lesson conveyed 
in the following lines with which Mr. Augustine 
Birrell describes Mr. Burke’s political imagi¬ 
nation : “ Burke’s imagination led him to 

look out over the whole land; the legislator 
devising new laws, the judge expounding and 
enforcing old ones ; the merchant despatching 
his goods and extending his credit; the banker 
advancing the money of his customers upon the 
credit of the merchant: the frugal man slowly 
accumulating the store which is to support him 
in old age ; the ancient institutions of church and 
university with their seemly provisions for sound 
learning and pure religion ; the parson in his 
pulpit; the poet pondering over his rhymes ; 
the farmer eyeing his crops; the painter covering 
his canvas ; the player educating the feelings.” 
This is the type of political imagination which 
must inspire our system of political education. 

One word more and I shall close this sub¬ 
chapter. While I am against students taking 
direct part in political affairs, especially whem 
their minds are by no means mature and their 
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. rt2 3waole attention should be centred on o\ 
things, yet I do not see any reason why young 
men in the higher standards in colleges should 
not attempt to spare a few hours every week o r 
-every month and acting as political mission¬ 
aries go forth into villages and untrodden paths 
and areas and preach, with persuasion and 
effect, the gospel of nationhood, teaching the 
peoole the meaning and the weight of their 
new responsibilities and showing them the 
manner in which greater responsibilities could 
be shouldered. They must preach unity» 
preach patriotism, insist upon the need for a 
national character. They must tell the people 
that India’s salvation and greatness lie in the 
destruction of petty prejudices and in the 
cultivation of national ideals—that they are all 
the children of one Mother and to one Mother 
.they should give their devotion, which cannot be 
.possible if they are not devoted to one another. 
In this work educated Indian young women 
can also take a part, confining their particular 
work among the women of India, not so much 
in the villages as in the towns. I do not think 
:it would be prudent just at present to approach 
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in rural areas. In addition to 
these things, the Propaganda Section of the 
Congress should issue pamphlets broadcast 
teaching the people simple truths in citizen¬ 
ship, patriotism and national duty and service 
and national unity. What good will these 
things produce, you may ask. There can be 
no two opinions on the fact that they will pro¬ 
duce good. All the seed that the sower sows, 
do not yield ears of corn ; some of them die, 
some of them are picked up by birds of the 
air; but crops do come. The Indian people 
-are not so ignorant as it is popularly imagined. 
They may be ignorant in certain things which 
Western science and knowledge have brought 
.into the country ; but they have enough com¬ 
mon sense to differentiate between good and 
-evil, if they are properly explained. 
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MECHANICAL DEVICES. 

Students of ^human psychology will agree 
with me that it often happens that the human 
mind undergoes revolutions, incredible in their 
extent, through no systematic endeavour, deli¬ 
berate study, or prolonged effort at resolution, 
but sometimes in the twinkling of an eye, by the 
magic power, force or what ever it may be called, 
of a word, or a thought, or a sign, or a symbol, 
or a sentence, or even an accident, or a 
chance happening. What could not be con¬ 
veyed through volumes or long orations, how¬ 
ever weighty the one or inspiring the other, 
has often been conveyed in a flash by means 
of a single word or a thought or a sign. The 
French Revolution, for instance, was carried on 
mostly by the magic power of three words. 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. Evil sprang 
up in abundance because the people did not 
know the full significance of the words they 
uttered. However, those were the words which 
shook the aristocracy of France and brought 
in Republicanism. Yet again, the sign of the 
Cross to Christians and the sign of the Cres- 





cent to Mohamedans have been like divine 
fountains out of which the warrior or the saint 
or the sage quaffed ere he set out to battle or upon 
a spiritual campaign. The Eagle which was 
the emblem of the Romans meant more to 
them than their Emperor. With words the 
great Napoleon turned the tides of war. and 
plncked the flower of victory out of the nettle 
of defeat. The common words uttered jocous- 
ly by the Old Contemptibles on their march to 
the seat of war,—Are we down-hearted ? No— 
served as a bulwark to them and made them 
invincible. All the stress and the terrors of 
Monswereof no avail. The laughing question 
was put and laughingly it was answered 
“ Are we down-hearted, No.” Nearer home, 
the words “ Bande Mataram ” have done more 
to bring the political consciousness of the 
people into relief than anything else including 
the political messages of the leaders. 

All these things show that we should endeav¬ 
our to obtain materials for nation-building 
from different sources and reject nothing so 
long as it is not evil in itself. Mechanical 
devices are splendid things and they should 
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go hand in hand with the political education 
which I have referred to above. Care must 
however be taken that the latter is not subor¬ 
dinated to the former. They should be merely 
adjuncts and accessories. 

1 cannot do more than suggest a few of 
these mechanical devices. First and foremost, 
1 think, there should be a National Day, 
preferably in the month of December, when 
there are general holidays. This day should 
be devoted to processions, meetings, lectures, 
and friendly visits between Hindus and Mo- 
hamedans, also their womenkind among them¬ 
selves, and above all visits between members 
of one caste and one community with members 
of another. It should be similar to the British 
Empire Day, but more than that in spirit and 
practical observance. On that day schools 
should have treats and sports and the national 
idea, with its unity, should be set before the 
minds of the youth with due prominence. It 
seems to me that the barriers which one caste 
or community has raised around it can only 
be lowered and in time entirely removed if 
attempts are made to have social intercourse 
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no matter if only confined to visits. All the 
relationship that exists to-day is more or less 
of a business nature. Furthermore, the people 
of one province and the people of another 
should endeavour to come into closer contact 
by sending up delegations. Practically this 
may be nothing but the idea is there. And 
we want ideas to operate in the mind of the 
people. Moreover, 1 think the time has come 
lor Hindus and Mohamedans (who are both 
Indian citizens) to endeavour to have greater 
social intercourse with each other. It will be 
a splendid thing if Hindus allow their wives to 
visit zenana ladies and Mohamedans do the 
same in their turn. Much of the strangeness 
that exists to-day will disappear if this is done. 
It is a most extraordinary thing that people 
who observe caste and the purdha are under 
the impression that only they and no other 
class of persons have human feelings and 
domestic affections. The mind must be given 
opportunities to broaden and acquire deeper 
sympathy. It must be taught that all human 
nature is one and beats to one pulse. These 
visits should not be confined only to the 
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National Day, but should be as frequent as 
possible, especially among the middle classes. 

We should have a National Ensign for 
India having some suitable and inspiring 
legend upon it. And so also a National 
Anthem. Here is noble work for the poet 
•and the artist. The Ensign should fly over 
all public buildings, over all schools, colleges 
and university buildings. It should be bung 
up in as many homes as possible, to serve as 
a reminder and a source of inspiration. 

If it were possible I would also advocate 
one uniform dress and head gear in all public 
and national assemblies. The turban is the 
most dignified head gear in the world. Why 
not a uniform pattern of turban be worn 
throughout India on all public occasions ? There 
is nothing to beat some of the patterns adopted 
by many of the Rajput princely houses. This 
device should be specially encouraged in schools 
and colleges and universities. We should 
also have a national colour—preferably green 
and gold : the green to represent the blades of 
our staple produce and the gold to represent 
the ears of golden corn. It would be an 
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thing in addition to having the 
national head gear of green with gold borders 
to have the National Ensign also of green and 
gold—crossed palms with sheaves of wheat and 
paddy with so many stars to represent the pro¬ 
vinces and presidencies and a crescent to 
represent the union of Mohamedans. 

Furthermore, it would very substantially con¬ 
tribute to national unity and cordiality if Hindus 
and Mohamedans make it a special point of 
duty to call on each other on all their festivals 
and days of rejoicing. The Hindu and the 
Musalman must learn to live in India as brother 
and friend—*as Indians first and then all things 
else. Religion should be a matter of individual 
conscience, not an overpowering influence in the 
affairs of the body politic. All that is neces¬ 
sary in politics is the idea of God and the recog* 
nition of the sacred duty of fulfilling His pur¬ 
pose, namely, to preserve the peace of the 
world and promote the happiness of humanity. 
The Hindu must learn to lean on the physical 
strength of his Mohamedan brother and so the 
Mohamedan must learn to lean on the intellec¬ 
tual power of his Hindu brother. United they 
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can lead India to greatness, divided they will 
lead her to run. Union and cordiality between 
the two cannot come by offering prayers for 
them : they can only come by effort and 
endeavour. 

Further, Indian students should henceforth 
study Indian vernaculars more freely than they 
have hitherto done. For instance, it would 
held national unity and fellow-feeling among 
the various communities in India, if the Bengali 
studied Persian literature along with his mother 
tongue, the Madrassi studied Bengali, the 
Guzerati studied Tamil, the Canarese studied 
Hindi and the Telugu studied Urdu and so on. 
The present system of confining the vernacular 
education of young men to their respective 
mother tongues is pernicious and most deplor¬ 
able. It seems to me that young men should 
know at least two languages, besides their 
mother tongue and English. This will not 
only serve to establish greater inter-communal 
sympathy but also broaden the minds of the 
young men. Literature is a great civilising 
and unifying influence and it should not on any 
account be neglected. 
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■^T^astly, the people of India should come to 
some sensible determination as regards the 
adoption of a single State language in India. 
The need for this is generally recognised and 
the sooner the question is finally settled the 
better. The tendency among some is to cham¬ 
pion the Hindi language, while some support 
Urdu. Mr. Gandhi, I understand, is in favour 
of nationalising the Hindi language. While I 
am in sympathy with the idea, I am afraid the 
adoption of an Indian language will not be in 
the best interests of India. Though Indian 
nationality should be based and built upon 
Indian traditions and sentiments, yet the fact 
must not be forgotten that India should be 
brought into line with modern nations. We 
cannot do it, if we cling to our ancient civilisa¬ 
tion in its entirety. We want modifications and 
some very drastic changes: otherwise we will 
retrogress, not advance. The modern world 
demands modern methods in government and 
trade and commerce: by adopting an Indian 
language as the state language we will be 
cutting ourselves entirely from the currents of 
modern life and go back to our old evil of 
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Insularity. I see no other course but to adopt 
English as the state language. It will keep 
us in touch with England and the British 
-Empire and above all with modern ideas and 
thoughts and science. No amount of transla¬ 
tion will give to us clear conceptions of Western 
science and Western political life. After all 
what harm is there in adopting English ? It is 
better than Hindi, better than Urdu, better 
than any Indian language, excepting Sanskrit, 
which, unfortunately, cannot be used as it is a 
dead language and will not answer modern 
purposes. English and English alone will help 
us in commerce and trade and industry and link 
us with the progressive nations of the world. 
The Hindi language may be made compulsory 
throughout India, but on no account should it 
be the state language. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 


National Education, I said, is, or should be, 
the system of mental training, moral discipline 
and intellectual gymnastic through which and 
by means of which the people of a country are 
provided with common ideals and common as¬ 
pirations and are led on to attain the one and 
realise the other through collective and con¬ 
certed acts of service and sacrifice, while at the 
same time the individuals composing the people 
are taught to live well and earn well and fulfil 
the duty which destiny has assigned to each. I 
further said that this has two divisions, namely, 
political education and university education. 

More important than the former is the latter 
and no effort should be spared to reform and 
reconstruct it in the light of the knowledge and 
experience available and in view of our national 
needs. 

The educational system in India at the pre¬ 
sent day is a product of Western experience. 

In spirit it is the same as that which obtains 
in England. I will not weary the reader with 
any detailed criticism of that system : nor irf 
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nything I may say should I be liked to be 
understood as passing an uncharitable judg¬ 
ment on the originators of it. I am dealing with 
the system, not with the originators. The 
system of education in India, though admirable 
in many respects and has wrought many wonder¬ 
ful things, is very imperfect. There is a general 
feeling that it needs a complete revision. It 
needs the revision for the very cogent and in¬ 
controvertible reason that it has partially 
failed to answer to the definition of education 
in general and national education in particular. 
It has no direct reference to and no direct bear¬ 
ing upon national needs. It has sinned in the 
sense that it has kept itself aloof from religion, 
from ethics, from the catechism of democracy, 
from the masonry of politics. It has also sinned 
in the sense that it has tended more to be 
theoretic education than practical education. 
What is the result and the end of it ? I accuse 
no one, but I must say honestly that the result 
in a very literal sense has been the murder of 
thousands of young men. Education has not 
introduced culture but has brought in carnage. 
The Alma Mater while a mother to a few has 
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been an abattoir to the many. In a pool of 
blood lies the lacerated hearts of hundreds of 
India’s young men. I am using no language 
of exaggeration. What 1 write is sober prose. 
I not only plead for the nation and the nation’s 
glory, but also for the good of the millions of 
the country’s youth, who will be the nation of 
tomorrow. Their lives are being destroyed, 
their hopes annihilated, and their outlook 
darkened. Colleges are not the seats of educa¬ 
tion but are cemeteries. Universities are not 
the seats of culture but mausoleums for the dead. 

I t is not that the colleges cannot teach and the 
universities cannot preside over education, but 
that the system they are following is antiquated, 
illogical, absurd and seriously wanting in many 
respects. If you disbelieve me, or think that I 
am indulging in rhetorical hysterics, I would ask 
you to look into the hearts of ninety out of 
every hundred young men whom you meet. 
Look also into the hearts of the fond father and 
the fond mother. They will reveal a tale of 
silent suffering and dumb agony the depth and 
extent of which 1 cannot attempt to describe. 
Instead of the nourishing corn, our young men 
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ave had corn mixed with dry husk. They 
get the bread, but no butter with it. If they 
get the butter, they get no bread. Whatever 
may be the views and policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, 1 must point out that the system 
of education as it obtains in England itself is 
not very commendable. The Government is 
partly right in considering that what is good 
for England must necessarily be good for India. 
But everything depends on the word “ good.” 
Is there any serious thinker in England who 
will say that the English system is perfect and 
needs neither alteration nor revision? Is it not 
more or less out of tune with the demands of 
modern conditions, with the stress arid tension 
of modern civilisation ? Has it not partially 
failed in giving to society that tone and bear¬ 
ing which it was expected it would give ? Has 
it not partially failed to solve the terrible pro¬ 
blems of poverty and crime ? If it has failed so 
grievously in England how could any man ex¬ 
pect the same system to succeed in a count¬ 
ry like India ? I quite understand the fact that 
no system can be perfect and I am also aware 
of the fact that system is not everything. Nor 
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deny that education like religion is merely 
a ladder furnished for the human mind, which 
it can climb, if it likes, or stay at the bottom. 
It will have itself to blame or thank for 
whatever it chooses to do. I grant these 
things, but is it not necessary that the ladder 
should be one that is scaleable and placed 
against proper props and at proper angles ? 
And above all, should there not be a variety 
of these ladders, for all boys are not of 
the same mould? An educational system 
should be so devised as to allow an infinite 
variety of channels for the mind to move on¬ 
ward. Like rain it should be showered upon 
all but it should be seasonal. While our system 
aims at doing this, it is in reality a shower out 
of season and doing no good or an excessive fall 
in one particular place and so doing positive 


harm. 

I have said elsewhere that the Indian Nation¬ 
al Committee should take entire control of the 
nation’s education, especially the department 
that falls under the aegis of the universities. 
This department should be under its guidance, 
superintendence and guardianship. The real 





political battle we have to fight with the 
Government (in a friendly spirit, no doubt) is the 
battle in regard to education. Education is a 
transferred subject but what we want is a comp¬ 
lete surrender in spirit. This department must 
be entirely, absolutely, under the control of the 
people and the Committee will represent them 
in this matter. If the Government cannot 
bring itself to agree to this view, then it should 
at least recognise the National Committee on 
Education as the final authority in educational 
' matters. It must be consulted on all points and 
its suggestions followed ; serious differences 
of opinion should be settled by a referendum of 
the intellectual opinion in India. If the Govern¬ 
ment is in truth solicitous for the improvement 
of the standard and system of education what 
prevents it from allowing us to fix that standard 
and devise that system. If we can govern 
ourselves, I suppose we can also educate our¬ 
selves. Education affects our national interests 
as nothing else does and it is only reason¬ 
able that the Government should do nothing 
that will hinder our progress towards attaining 
national character. I do not think I need say 
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The Montagu-Chelmsford 
will be a comedy of comedies if the educational 
system is not revised and reconstructed. Except 
under circumstances absolutely justifiable from 
the point of view of the safety and internal 
peace of India and also the good relations 
between India and England, Government 
should not interfere with Indian education. 

Before proceeding to discuss the changes 
and revisions that seem to me necessary in the 
present system I would like to point out that 
the suggestions that I make are merely outlines 
and do not deal with the subject exhaustively. 
It is a matter for educationalists like Professors 
Paranjpe, Jadunath Sirkar, Dr. Pittendrigh, 
Principal Sheshadri, Mr. Venkatrathnara Naidu, 
Mr. Telang, Mr. Arundale, Dr. Ewing, and the 
heads of such great centres of learning as St. 
Joseph’s College at Trichinopoly, Elphinstone 
College in Bombay, the Calcutta and Madras 
Presidency Colleges. The fundamental prin¬ 
ciple which should be borne in mind is that edu¬ 
cation should equip younq men within the shortest 
possible period of time with general and special¬ 
ised knowledge from the very start of their 
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w them in morality, 
hygiene, citizenship and religion. It should be 
practical education , merely scholastic educa¬ 

tion. It should aim at making young men not 
merely fit to read, but also and principally 
fit to live and fit to earn. 

The reconstruction of the educational system 
should be based upon the following lines. To 
begin with university education should be 
divided into the following classes or sections :— 
(t) Practical Education, (2) Technical or Indus¬ 
trial Education, (3) Collegiate or Higher Edu¬ 
cation, (4) Professional Education, (5) Women’s 
Education, (6) Academical Education. 
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PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 



By practical education I mean education to 
correspond with that which is given from the 
primary school to the High School (that is 
from the infant class to the Matriculation 
standard), but with the essential difference, based 
upon new principles, which I shall proceed 
to show. The system which demands first a pri¬ 
mary school, then a secondary school and then 
a High School is absurd and only multiplies 
trouble. Its glory is dependent only on usage 
and tradition. I would have only one school ; 
you may give to it any name you like. Its pur¬ 
pose should be to give a sound course in 
practical education, education that will equip 
the boys not only with a knowledge of the 
three R’s but also with character, a moral 
backbone, good physique and a spiritual out¬ 
look on life. At the present day no effort 
whatsoever is made to cultivate character in 
the boys : the teacher contents himself with 
teaching grammar and the rule of three. And 
we call this education ! I am extremely sorry 
to have to say that the behaviour of boys in 
I. D, 
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^our schools is most objectionable and 
to be deplored. It is not their fault 1 
fault of the system and their teach 

consider it a deliberate sin against the youth 
of the country to blast their young lives m 
such a manner. 

Practical education should give courses in 
the following subjects English language 
(with special care given to grammar, spe ling 
and composition), one or two vernaculars, short 
history of India and England, in vernacular 

if preferred, geography of the world and India 

in particular, arithmetic (no algebra and no 
geometry), simple lessons in physics and still 
simpler lessons in chemistry (in fact the latter 
need not be included), physical drills, sports, 
religion (whichever the parent or the guardian 
chooses), morality, hygiene, and citizenship. 
The complete course should not extend beyond 
six years. It will be noted that our present 
system does not include courses in no less 
than four highly essential subjects, namely, 
hygiene, morality, religion and citizenship. A 
system that excludes these is no system of 
education at all. It may be anything but that. 
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I said, should not extend 

beyond six years. If I am not mistaken it takes 
a boy well nigh ten years to reach the Matricula¬ 
tion class and one, two, or alas ! even three 
years to pass this test and enter a college. I 
protest against this diabolic method of wastin g 
the life and opportunities of the youth of the 
country. It is a monstrous act. I will even go 
to the extent of characterising it as a murderous 
act. The desolated hearts of thousands of young 
men cry against it. Will no one hear their 
cry ? What do we take a boy’s life for? Has 
it no part in and no connection with the life 
of the man to be? Is it a thing apart? No, a 
thousand times no. No man, not even a father, 
has a right to fritter away so large a slice 
of a young man’s life in more or less profitless 
•study, rather schooling. For the most part 
the schooling is class-attendance and passing 
or failing in examinations. Lucky the boy 
whose good fortune or his father’s purse takes 
him from the High School to the college and 
thence to a profession. In this terrible scholastic 
race nearly 75 per cent are left behind to lead 
.a colourless, dull, joyless life. The practical 
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Education I have referred to should on no 
account be extended beyond six years and it 
should be an apprenticeship in general know¬ 
ledge and the art of living, and the development 
of character. If a boy enters upon such a 
course of study in his sixth or seventh year 
(I am not in favour of earlier schooling, 
because it stunts a boy’s growth, moreover it 
is a period when parents should develop 
character, by precedent and precept judiciously 
and persuasively conveyed), I think it will be 
by no means difficult for him to complete the 
subjects 1 have mentioned within six years. 
The difficulty is not with the student but with 
the teacher. (I shall touch upon this subject 
later.) Further, there should be no Univer¬ 
sity examinations or anything of the kind. 
After a boy has completed his course he should 
be certified as having done so by the head 
of the school, and sent on to either a Technical 
School or College. The choice must be left 
to the student under the sympathetic guidance 
of his teacher and his parent. If all the three 
can decide harmoniously together—by no 
means a difficult matter—so much the better. 
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L his is practical education, enabling a boy 
to think and to live, not to earn. Its primary 
aim should be to divest the mind of childish 
ideas and invest it with scientific conceptions : 
kindle its imagination, stiffen its moral back¬ 
bone, and enrich its mind. 



TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


Technical education should be the real 
training ground for the battle of life. Practical 
education will teach how to live; technical 
or industrial education will teach how to earn.. 
One will teach how to be a soldier; the other 
how to fight. The one will teach how to think r 
the other how to act. The one will be the 
inception, the other the consummation of the 
process. 

To every High School or whatever it may 
be called, we should henceforth have one or 
two technical or industrial schools. In the 
latter should boys receive the instruction suited 
to the calling in life they have chosen. It 
should be an unalterable condition that unless 
a boy had obtained a certificate from the 
University testifying to his having passed 
through this school, he should receive no em¬ 
ployment in any public or semi-public office or 
institution. So also, no boy who has merely 
received a course of instruction in the High 
School (practical education) should receive any 
employment. Employment will mean only 
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misery to them. Such a restriction will be of 
abundant benefit to them in the .end and the 
intention is thoroughly benevolent. 


A Technical or Industrial School should give 
courses in the following subjects : (i) Short¬ 
hand and Typewriting, (2) Book-keeping, sales¬ 
manship and accountancy, (3) Principles of com¬ 
merce and trade, (4) Banking, (5) Office Pro¬ 
cedure, (6) Mercantile clerkship, (7) Carpentry 
and Smithery, (8) Mechanical and Electrical 
engineering (not the higher forms), (9) architec¬ 
ture and draughtsmanship, (11) Fine Arts, in¬ 
cluding sculpture, (12) Physics and Chemistry 
(to serve as assistants in laboratories and apo¬ 
thecaries in hospitals), (13) Railway engineering 
and Routine Work, (14) Motor engineering, 
(15) Municipal work and Sanitation. 

The above is but a rough sketch. Every 
art and industry should be taught and no 
course should extend beyond three years. I 
think this period is quite enough. I am well 
aware of the fact that there are certain subjects 
which cannot possibly be taught in a school of 
the nature I have in view. For instance, ship¬ 
building, bridge-building, agricultural science, 
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and certain other industries cannot possibly 
be taught (even the rudimentary stages of 
them) in a technical school however perfectly 
equipped. 

The most essential point in this department 
of education is that along with the imparting 
of instruction in the peculiar vocation which a 
boy has chosen, he should be given further 
lessons in “practical education.” He should be 
given advanced courses in English literature 
and grammar, hygiene and history. His mind 
under no circumstances should be allowed to be 
crabbed, cabined and confined. No student 
should be declared to have passed whatever 
the department he may have chosen, unless he 
satisfies his examiners in respect of his general 
knowledge and English literature. Also, his 
character must be pronounced good by the 
school authorities. No certificate should be 
considered complete without this essential 
testimony. I once more repeat that technical 
or industrial education should not be considered 
as having been properly received, unless the 
student has satisfied his examiners in regard 
to his proficiency in English literature and 




and insist upon 
this point because, unless the student deve¬ 
lops his general knowledge and knows the art 
of expressing himself clearly and lucidly, he 
will find himself handicapped later on in actual 
life. Apart from this, he should seek to train 
his mind in such a manner that after the stress 
and strain of every-day life, he may find in 
literature consolation and intellectual pleasure 
and an appetite for the nobler things of life and 
through them a tonic which will revivify him, 
making him fit to bear the burden and the 
heat of the succeeding day. Life is a struggle, 
a competition, a race, a battle ; the more balms 
and healing mental ointments a man secures- 
the better for him. It will contribute to,the 
joy of life, ennoble the mind and n\ake it- 
capable of inculcating character in the house- 1 - 
hold. If a young man is in love with literature 
he will have had the necessary equipment to 
purse it with pleasure and profit ho matter in 
what business he may be engaged. 

The period for a course, whether accountan¬ 
cy, banking, or whatever it may be, should be 
made as short as possible and examinations 



held twice a year and not once as is done now. 
There are subjects which require a longer 
course and there are some which require a 
shorter course, but the aim should be to save 
time as much as possible. I insist on two 
examinations in a year because it is nothing 
short of a crime to call upon a boy to waste one 
full year of his life because he had happened 
to fail in one or two subjects. Nature gives a 
man ten thousand chances in a single day'• 
would you give only one chance to a boy in a 
whole year ? The sporting spirit which we 
so much admire in the ordinary transactions of 
life is for some inscrutable reason deemed 
unworthy to be extended to the boy in the 
school. Is there any sense in condemning a 
boy to re-study his course because he has 
made the mistake of saying that Timbuctoo is 
in Togoland or Tokio is in Turkestan? We 
must do away with such a system of examina¬ 
tion. Examinations should aim at getting 
the best out of a boy. We must give him as 
many chances as possible to display that which 
is within him, and not set traps for him, not 
set stumbling blocks in his way. The lawyer 
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may loose a hundred cases and yet remain a 
lawyer ; the doctor may fail in a hundred cases 
and yet remain a doctor, but a boy who has 
failed to secure “ pass marks ” is penalised' 
with one more year’s study in the same class. 
My countrymen, time is precious, life is precious,, 
youth is more precious still. Let us be generous- 
to our youth ; we must build their young lives, 
not destroy them. We must remember that 
the hall-mark of the University only opens the 
door ; it is the stuff that a boy has in him which 
stands by him in the transactions of life. 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 


By higher education I mean education such 
as is given in our colleges. It should be imparted 
for two main purposes (x) to enable young 
men in affluent circumstances to secure a liberal 
education in the arts and sciences, (2) to enable 
those seeking entrance into any one of the 
important professions to acquire the necessary 
preparatory mental equipment. Students from 
the High School (where practical education is 
taught) should be admitted to the colleges and 
also students in the Technical Schools should 
be allowed to take arts or science degrees 
if they so desired. There should be no 
residential qualification as a sine qua non. 
The College should in essence be an ad¬ 
vanced type of the High School and should 
confine itself to English literature, languages, 
science, mathematics, history, philosophy, logic, 
comparative study of religions, philology, 
archaeology, political economy and kindred 
subjects. It should under no circumstances 
include medicine, law, commerce, engineering 
(mechanical and electrical) and agriculture. 
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B. A. or even the Master’s Degree should 
not entitle anyone, however able, to secure 
appointments in the higher teaching profession 
The College should be the recruiting ground for 
candidates for the higher grades of service in 
the administration of the country. It is the 
graduates from these colleges who should in 
future be the members of the Indian Civil 
Service, upper and subordinate. It is they 
who should take commissions in the army and 
superintend the police. It is they who 
should engage in journalism and enter into 
trade and commerce. It is they who should 
engage in politics. It is they who should lead 
the agricultural industry of the country, by 
taking practical farming as their profession in 
life. While all these channels are kept open 
to them, the higher teaching profession should 
be debarred to them. 

A college course for the B.A. Degree should 
not extend beyond three years and there should 
be two examinations in a year. The Master’s 
Degree may be taken either in residence or 
out of it. Students desiring to take up pro¬ 
fessional studies, such as medicine or engineer- 
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ing, should be allowed to do so after two 
years in a college. They should not, however* 
be considered to have qualified in their profes- 


m 


sions unless they take a degree as well 
-literature and history or philosophy or science 
or mathematics or languages. Preparation for 
the Degree should be private and should be 
■carried on simultaneously with their professional 
studies. I have said that two years in a 
college should be deemed sufficient qualification 
for entrance into any of the professions, because 
cinder the present system time is wasted in a 
most reprehensible manner. For instance, as 
a general rule, a young man is well out of his 
teens before he takes his B.A. Degree and it 
takes him three, four or five years to secure a 
■Degree in any one of the professions. The 
percentage of young men who secure the M.B. 
and C.M. Degree or the B.C.E. before they are 
■26 years of age is very small. The argument 
may be advanced that no student who has spent 
only two years in a college can have sufficient 
preparatory general education to successfully 
tackle law or medicine. For an answer I will 
point out the old school of pleaders and surgeons. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION. 



I divide this into law, medicine, engineering, 
•architecture, fine arts, banking, agriculture, and 
the other branches of industry. No student 
from the High School should be admitted to 
any of these branches of professional study un¬ 
less he has spent two or more years in a college, 
or technical school and no student should be 
declared to have passed in his professional course 
unless he also takes a degree in arts. I have 
nothing much to say under this head except 
that Universities should widen the scope of 
professional education by including several 
branches of industrial education. This is a 
question of great importance and should be 
seriously considered. 
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ACADEMIC EDUCATION. 




By academic education I mean education 
beyond the college stage, education of the type 
contemplated by Plato and Socrates. Its aim 
should be knowledge for knowledge sake. It 
should embrace Literature, Philosophy, History, 
Higher Mathematics, Science and Scientific 
Research, Medical Research, International Law 
and Jurisprudence, Languages, Comparative 
Study of Religions, and the art of teaching. 

■ This department should be under the special 
care of the University and should be called 
the Academy. It should be the home and 
workshop of the scholar and the scientist, the 
philosopher and the historian, in fact of the 
pioneer workers and leaders in every depart¬ 
ment of human knowledge. Courses may 
extend to two, three or four years or as many 
years as a student chooses to spend. There 
should be less teaching and more study, 
experiment and research. Doctor’s Degrees can 
be conferred by suitable tests of a candidate s 
ability in the subject of his choice. 
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It will be noted that I have reserved for this 
department the teaching profession. Whether 
it is a high school or college, no man should be 
appointed as the head or the first assistant 
unless he had put two years’ residence in 
an Academy and studied the science of 
teaching. Much depends upon the teacher and 
we should have good teachers or no education at 
all. We shall be wasting not only the country’s 
money but also the lives of our youths by 
engaging teachers who do not know what they 
are about. The teacher’s life is probably the 
noblest calling in the world and those that 
prepare for this calling should always keep this 
fact in mind. Let no man in future presume 
that he could teach the youth of the country 
until he has himself become a true son of know¬ 
ledge. Not only should he be imbued with the 
literature, learning and philosophy of more 
than one nation, but also a master-student of 
human nature and a true lover of his country. 
The teacher should not only impart knowledge 
but also build character: not only teach but also 
train; not only be a master but also a friend; not 
only an intellectual mentor but also a spiritual 
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father. He should contrive to act as the 
conscience of every boy and the source of ins¬ 
piration to every pupil under him. What 
our boys want is not so much dry mechani¬ 
cal methods as spiritual influences. The 
best seats of learning and knowledge were 
the grove academies of Plato and other Greek 
and Indian philosophers, not the modern 
universities. It' was so, not because 
the knowledge imparted was in any way 
superior or the methods were more perfect 
but because the personal influence of the 
master was a living, inspiring, strengthening 
influence. 

Teachers who are to man the technical 
schools should also have studied in an academy 
and studied the science of teaching. 

; The Academy should be the nation’s pride 
and should receive the largest support from the 
Government and all lovers and admirers of 
learning. Only a small percentage would 
elect to remain on in the University and submit 
themselves to such strenuous and exacting 
studies, but these few should be generously 
supported and treated with the utmost respect. 


hey~ will be the intellectual giants of the count- 
y, men who will be working for the good of 
aumanity by researches in science and kindred 
subjects. Every University should have such 
an Academy and its senior members should have 
a voice in the direction of University affairs. 





WOMEN’S EDUCATION. 

Whether it is the Government or the political 
reformers who have been mainly responsible 
for the progress, however small, made in the 
matter of women’s education, I do not think 
either party deserves any great praise. I f some 
praise is due, and I readily grant it, it is due 
for having brought home to the people the 
necessity for educating women, in opposi¬ 
tion to or in substitution of the old principle 
which closed the door of knowledge to women. 
On the other hand no reasonable man will 
congratulate them on the type of education 
they have made it their choice. Here again, 
we see the hand of the zealot and the enthusiast 
not that of the artist or the scientific organiser. 
The education which Indian girls receive is 
education which is primarily and solely meant 
for boys. If what is suited to the latter is also 
suited to the former, because it happens to be 
“ education ", then all I can say is that it is 
education against the principles of nature. 
We may, if we choose, give the political vote 
to women, but our imitative zeal need not go 
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'sCT'tar as to make us forget that education 
which is not based on the essential peculiarities 
of the two sexes cannot be true education. I o 
a very great extent our present system is an 
unsexing system, a destructive system. It 
passes my understanding as to how my country¬ 
men, with their venerable traditions and im¬ 
mortal libraries of knowledge, have made the 
fatal blunder of placing young men and maidens 
under the same system of instruction, with no 
reference to the sex question whatsoever. How¬ 
ever, it is a matter for devout thankfulness 
that the blunder is not irremediable. We have 
no right to compel girls whose function in nature 
is not similar to that of boys, whose duties in 
the maturity of age are quite unlike those oS 
boys, whose texture and sphere of ambition is 
quite unlike that of men, whose vocation in 
life is parallel, not one, with those of men, in 
fact who are not made for exactly the same 
purpose as man in the scheme of creation, to 
acquire knowledge which has no direct bearing 
upon or relation to the peculiar duties and as¬ 
pirations ordained for them by Nature. Let 
us by all means educate our women, but le 
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v ' ' ' ’ : 'us not nil sex them. Let us not sap or destroy 
that which makes woman woman, that which 
is dear to men, that which is the very essence 
and the charm of a woman—her femininity. 

It will be agreed that women’s education 
should aim at making women more intensely 
feminine—better women as women, better 
wives, better mothers, better companions to 
their husbands and better guides to their child¬ 
ren. That will be practical education to a girl, 
the true form of education she needs and should 
have. Higher education for her should aim 
at investing the charms and graces of her 
femininity with the graces and charms of music, 
painting and poetry. Departing from this 
sound aim, we are making our girls book-worms, 
blue-stockings, bachelors of arts and so on, all 
ending in a majority of cases in what is not, 
to say the least, the type of womanhood which 
has been the pride and the glory of our civilisa¬ 
tion. However much one may admire educa¬ 
tion, one cannot, if one is reasonable, understand 
how or in what manner mathematics or physics 
or metaphysics can really educate a girl. The 
girl who should learn domestic hygiene, through 




perverted system, learns hydrostatics; in¬ 
stead of music, learns mensuration ; instead of 
cookery, learns cube root and quadratic equa¬ 
tions ; instead of first aid and home nursing, 
learns the differential calculus and the proper! 
ties of heat; instead of painting, she learns the 
principle of pulleys and the theory about the 
parallelogram of forces ; instead ot the art of 
training children, learns the constitutional 
history of Greece or some other dead empire ; 
instead of needle-work, learns the subtleties ol 
Kant or Spinoza and instead of domestic 
economy, learns political economy, and astro 
nomy and so on 

If we are wise, if we do npt want Our daught¬ 
ers to lose the best that Nature has given them, 
but make the best of what Nature has blessed 
them with, let. us have done with our present- 
day system. Our aim should be to give our 
young \yomen practical education suited. to- 
their sdk',* their feminine character and charac¬ 
teristics. their peculiar calling in life and'their 
position in the body politic. Let us givd them 
training in music (Indian music is a mine which 
is quite unexplored), painting, literature, plain 
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ales in history, geography, domestic economy, 
domestic hygiene, first aid, home nursing, 
cookery, confectionery, dress-making, needle¬ 
work, religion and morality and the care of 
homes and children, with some English and a 
vernacular and some arithmetic. I think this is 
work enough for even a budding Sappho. A 
girl who receives such an education can well 
consider herself a pearl of great price, for such 
she indeed will be when she attains womanhood. 
She will be capable of rising to any height and 
be a Lakshmi in the house. What we now try to 
bring about is a morally hybrid product which 
feels dissatisfied with its surroundings, 

The argument may be advanced that I am 
not taking into consideration the unfortunate 
fate that befalls widows with children whom 
they have to support until they come of age. 

I admit that women should be equipped with 
education to earn a living. But why should 
their education be the same as that given to 
men ? Can they not earn a living by means of 
education best fitted to their sex ? They can, 
but the fact of the whole matter is that the ten¬ 
dency is gaining ground among our women to 
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competition with men, as it has hap¬ 
pened in England and elsewhere on the conti¬ 
nent and America, We in India, who know 
how to value our women and the ideals of 
womanhood, should guard against this pernici¬ 
ous tendency. We do not and should not want 
our daughters to sit at office desks or steno¬ 
graph in a mercantile house. Though more 
experienced than ourselves in many respects, 
Western countries do sometimes entertain very 
extraordinary notions on some, of the plainest 
universal truths : it is either due to a liberalism 
that wishes to out-universe the universe (the 
universe of principle) or it is a case of Franken¬ 
stein’s monster—the emancipated are trying to 
swallow the emancipators ! It may all be due to 
a great civilisation, but like charity civilisation 
seems to cover a host of fallacies and untruths. 
The chivalry which sprang spontaneously, which 
welled forth from innate nobleness, in the days 
of Sidney and Spenser, is now extorted under 
compulsion, under necessity. Within a tew 
score of years the true source of chivalry will 
disappear. The Sidney of the age of Queen 
Bess is now transformed into a Bindle, eternally 
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ent on propitiation, with a salmon tin under 
his arm and his goddess’ favourite tune on his 
lips. But salmon tins and symphonies are not 
propitiating the goddess at all—she demands 
more and more and Bindle shall give or perish. 

I have no right to criticise British or Ameri¬ 
can conceptions of things : if I have done so, 
it is because they are gaining converts in India. 
I may be wrong in my views, but I feel I 
should say that however much the West may 
be advanced, its conception of equality of rights 
for woman (which means equality in public 
life and social life) is based on a wrong princi¬ 
ple. The only equality which Nature recog¬ 
nises between the two sexes is an equality o 
the mind —net mind in its aspect of capacity but 
character. Even here there is a difference; 
for Nature recognises not sameness of charac¬ 
ter but fullness and richness of character, pecu¬ 
liar to each. In giving equality Western nations 
are overlooking this essential division of nature. 
They are trying to equalise things which cannot 
be equalised. They are seeking equality where 
they should seek harmony : they are seeking to 
establish legal rights at the expense of natural 
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s : they are seeking to square the circle and 
give breadth and height to a straight line. 
Instead of harmoniously uniting in productive 
wedlock the positive and negative, attempts 
are made to convert the positive into the nega¬ 
tive or the negative into the positive. Nature 
rebels against such processes. She blesses 
only such equalities as are produced by harmony. 
Even here it is so conservative that it discour¬ 
ages inter-unions among men and animals, 
plants of different species, and soon. It does 
not like the birch to claim equality with the 
oak or the bramble with the fig. But it allows 
each to attain to its fullness of beauty and 
growth without any hindrance whatsoever. In 
-education and social rights we are endeavour¬ 
ing to make the lily, the rose and violet all 
yield the same scent. The only equality we 
Indians should recognise is the equality born 
of character, claimed by character; we do not 
want equality to assume such shapes as to 
destroy the qualities peculiar to each. I am not 
for subjection of women ; if you ask the philo¬ 
sopher he will tell you that she never is, never 
will be subject. She has means and arts of ruling 
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hich we men have no complete idea. When 
to her naturally endowed secret art, you add 
rights born of artificial and unnatural legal acts 
and social laws, you make her a tyrant and a 
despot, you destroy natural harmony and magne¬ 
tism. My words may sound very strange, in 
fact vacuous, to Western ears. I have no quarrel 
with them and 1 readily admit that their con¬ 
ception of equality does not involve a moral of 
ethical wrong. Not that; it involves a trans¬ 
gression against the laws of nature and its 
effects will be seen in the complexion which 
Western civilisation takes in the next fifty or 
a hundred years. 

We, Indians, must follow the science of all' 
sciences, the science of harmonious relations, as 
defined and taught by the wisest of our fore¬ 
fathers, with due regard and attention given to 
modern conditions and demands on life. It will, 
I hope, be generally agreed that we should have 
equality with our women in our homes, in fact 
give them the superiority. We want them to be 
our crown, but not a crown which we should 
wear on our heads wherever we go ; it should 
be like the King’s crown, the crown is his but 
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e does not wear it every moment of his life 
and it is not the crown that makes the king 
but the king that gives power to the idea 
underlying the crown. We want our women 
to rule us, by ruling our household ; we want 
them to guide us, by guiding our children ; 
we want them to instruct us, by being purer 
than ourselves ; we want them to bring bless 
ings upon us, by being faithful and obedient 
in the eyes of Heaven; we want them to be 
our brightest ornaments, but ornaments which 
would lose their beauty the moment we flash 
it about in the glare of publicity. The true 
diamond shines most in darkness ; our women 
should shine most in their homes. If we are 
considered fools for these opinions, let us be 
fools. Our folly is really wisdom. 
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MATERIAL PROSPERITY. 

We have discussed so far the education of 
the nation, education on political lines, educa¬ 
tion on academic lines. There is a third form- 
of education which is equally essential, which 
is the very corner stone of the whole national 
edifice, an education without which the former 
two are quite impossible of attainment. This 
education is the direction of the people in the 
acquisition of wealth so that it may be evenly 
distributed. There can be no political strength 
without material strength : there can be no 
political power without material power ; there 
can be tio national greatness without national 
wealth ; there can be no national moral character 
without national material prosperity there 
can be no progressive constitution without a 
progressive economy. Character is infinitely 
greater than wealth and moral strength is 
more powerful than material strength, but 
these do not retain their greatness and their 
strength under all conditions and all manner 
of circumstances. What holds good in the 
case of individuals does not necessarily hold 
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in the case of communities and nations. 
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The difficulty increases when the numerical 
strength of the community or nation is of so 
unwieldy a dimension as that of the population 
in India. It is possible for a small tribe or a 
very small nation to be physically, politically 
and morally strong without having an equal 
amount of material strength. But in vast 
communities and nations, perfection of charac¬ 
ter, political or otherwise, is impossible with¬ 
out material wealth. In plain words no 
political Utopia can be raised amidst a semi- 
starved people. The strength of a nation 
must be in its unity and ability to withstand 
aggression : its glory in its willingness to 
maintain the peace of the world ; its moral 
splendour in its institutions; its greatness in 
the greatness of character of the people com¬ 
posing it; and its vitality in its material wealth. 
We cannot have one and not the other. We 
cannot have two and not a third. We must 
have all these types of strength and above all 
vitality. It should be like the blood in the 
human body ; we do not value blood more than 
character, the feelings, the imagination, and the 
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** «3^motions, but human life is impossible without 
blood. Material prosperity should be like the 
human body, and national character the soul 
that lives within it. As the body cannot 
live without the soul, so the soul cannot have 
a visible personality without the body. 

It is a matter for extreme regret that the 
development of the material conditions of the 
country has not been taken up with all the zeal 
and scientific organisation that they demand. 
The growth of mineral industries has been 
mainly the product of the people’s energy ; and 
agricultural improvement mainly the product 
of the Government’s interest. In the new order 
of things the State and the people must com 
bine in improving both departments of the 
country’s industry. The most important of 
all the problems confronting our statesmen and 
politicians is the problem of poverty which 
is a direct result of the periodic waves of famine 
which flood the country, bringing death, disease 
and devastation in their train. If I have not 
given primary importance to this subject in 
this book, it is because I realised that the ten¬ 
dency among certain politicians, whose follow- 
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ing is not inconsiderable, is to plant politics 
of the Bolshevist type in this country which 
must be checked and the people taught to dis¬ 
cipline themselves in the school of nationhood. 
In the present state of their mentality every 
seed will strike root and grow into dangerous 
tares and weeds, sapping the vitality of the soil 
and eventually ruining it. Nor does our salva¬ 
tion lie in socialism of the root and branch type. 

11 lies in unflagging labour and scientific improve¬ 
ment. Equal distribution of wealth should be 
based not on the principle (a very pernicious 
principle) of a compulsory redistribution of the 
wealth and property already in possession, but 
on the principle of the scientific creation of 
fresh wealth, especially among those who are 
not already in possession of it. Wealth and 
property are as much the indisputable posses¬ 
sions of a man as his character or his personality, 
so long as they have been acquired in confor¬ 
mity with the laws of the state. In so far as 
socialism over-rides this just principle, in so far 
it becomes a destructive and not a constructive 
force. A nation or a community means society 
and society is based upon the foundations of 
I, D. 
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security, individual freedom of conduct within 
certain universally recognised boundaries, and 
individual freedom of effort and freedom to 
work and earn without any boundaries at all, so 
Jong as they clash against no law. These are 
fundamental principles, sanctioned by thewisdom 
and experience of ages—having the concensus 
of opinion of every administrator and sage in 
every part of the world. When socialism aims at 
redistribution of wealth by force, it aims m 
reality against the nullification of the principle 
so essential to the existence of society, namely, 
fullest freedom for individual effort without any 
boundaries, so long as it is against no recognised 
law. If there is no such principle, there can be 
no society, no laws, no civilisation. Utopia 
cannot be built by a negation of laws, but by 
a firm establishment of law and principle. Let 
us not be misguided by Western socialism, nor 
even by the British Labour Party. There can 
be no better creed than honest work and 
honest endeavour. Where these are stunted, 
hindered or prevented the law must be recast 
and revised, not the aid of force and anarchy 
enlisted. We all want to vault over into a 
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lerical Utopia by acrobatic feats performed 
in the fashion of quadrupeds, instead of pro¬ 
gressing towards our ideals as sensible men 
through sensible effort. The Bolsheviks are 
seeking a paradise, but have left the path lead 
ing to it and are tramping in a never-ending 
wilderness. Millions of lives have been lost, 
but the goal is farther than ever it was. In fact 
they will never reach it. Man has been made 
to exist by work: the whole of creation works : 
the universe is nothing but a workshop ; and 
laws and principles, innumerable and unchange¬ 
able, govern them all. improvements must be 
sought within the compass of law and order, not 
outside it. They do not exist outside that circle. 

How shall we improve the material condi¬ 
tion of the country ? The work must be begun 
at once and pursued steadily, with untiring 
zeal and determination. The awful nightmare 
of poverty and disease must be flung out of the 
life and the vision of the people. Famines 
and months of starvation should be exorcised 
from rural India or we will have a country with 
a people having no stamina and a nation having 
no exchequer. It seems to me that Spain affords 
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the most striking example of a great nation 
having lost its greatness and its character when 
its material wealth began to dwindle. The 
splendid chivalry of the days of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, of the days of the Armada, has 
disappeared, because the ships of Spain no 
more plough the seas and bring to her courts 
the spoils of conquest and the products of 
discovery. 

The only answer to the question how shall 
we better our material condition is “ Improve 
the material resources of the country scienti¬ 
fically.” 

What are the material resources of the coun¬ 
try ? These are infinite in number and infinite 
in variety ; but I will not touch upon all or a 
part of them. I will confine myself to the 
one and only industry, the scientific develop¬ 
ment of which would strike a fatal blow at the 
poverty and famine problems. That industry 
is agriculture. We must make two and three 
blades of corn grow where one grows now. I 
am not using the words of Swift for the sake 
of a figure. No: I am using them because 
they establish the principle on which we should 


work. We must have corn, corn, corn in 
abundance—the wheat, the paddy, the millet and 
the maize. All the iron, steel, and other manu¬ 
facturing industries are of subsidiary, secondary 
importance. Instead of an Industrial Commis¬ 
sion we should have had an Agricultural Com¬ 
mission. We want money, for our education, 
our sanitation, our research work, our police, 
our defences. Where are we to get this money 
from? From manufacturing industries ? Well 
and good : but the more we manufacture the 
more misery we will have, for man does not 
live by eating steel tablets or rubber pills. The 
labour unrest in England, though partly politi¬ 
cally engineered, is more or less incurable, 
because England, unfortunately, is more a 
manufacturing country than a producing coun¬ 
try. Whether I am put down as a dreamer 
or a visionary, I do not hesitate to declare that 
there is only one gospel for the modern dis¬ 
pensation in India with its inventions and 
manufactures—grow corn and make corn cheap. 
In other words, make as many luxuries as you 
please dear, but keep the food cheap. If we 
in India, have an abundance of the staple 



grains, we shall secure great assistance from 
our manufacturing industries. But without 
agricultural prosperity the opulence of manu¬ 
facture will be a decided curse to us. We 
do not want more misery but less of it. It is 
*he rice market which rules all things. It not 
only keeps up the health of the people, but it 
maintains their exchequer as well. If we have 
an abundance of coi n, we shall by making corn 
cheap, not only remove poverty and diseases 
born of want of nourishment but also effectively 
fight against the terrible depredations of 
famines and years of scarcity. Corn in abund¬ 
ance we can have only by making two, three 
and four blades grow where one grows now* 
This cannot be done without proper financial 
assistance and scientific methods: the one 
without the other is worse than useless. 

So far as financial assistance goes we have 
in the co-operative organisation a splendid 
instrument with immense possibilities. I am 
not thoroughly posted in regard to its working 
in the various presidencies and provinces, but 
know enough to believe that the organisation 
is progressing and has already rendered an 
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by freeing them from the money-lending octo¬ 
puses, The main defect, if defect it were, is 
that the governors and directors of this orga¬ 
nisation are over-anxious for moral results. 
Moral results cannot come with lightning like 
rapidity. The material benefits, like seed, 
must soak and strike root in the soil, before the 
moral seedlings spring up. Every endeavour 
should be made to strengthen, widen and im¬ 
prove the organisation and honorary workers 
should be specially recognised. Either the 
Government or failing them the Congress, should 
recognise their services and entitle them to 
increased respect. These are the men who 
deserve to be distinguished, not army contrac¬ 
tors, restaurant keepers and commissariat 
clerks, whom the Government of India, in its 
Olympian wisdom, loves to honour. The co¬ 
operative organisation cannot possibly fail if 
properly conducted and the splendid rate of 
interest which the Central Banks offer ought 
to attract a large amount of capital. While I 
must on behalf of the country congratulate the 
several Registrars and their co-workers on the 
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.^exceedingly good work they have done in a 
very short space of time, I must ask them to 
widen the basis of work as quickly as possible 
in conformity with safety. This matter is of 
the highest importance and on no account 
should it be postponed. If there is not enough 
money available, then a vigorous canvassing 
for deposits should be forthwith conducted. 
People in general know nothing of the co¬ 
operative movement, still less of the secure 
character of a Co-operative Central Bank. In 
fact, if Indians desire their country to advance 
materially and morally they cannot do better 
than invest a certain proportion or all of their 
spare cash in Co-operative Central Banks. 
They will receive not only a direct interest of 
ample proportions but also an indirect interest 
through the lessening of the prices of agri¬ 
cultural produce. 

There are two or three important suggestions 
which 1 wish to make in relation to the 
Co-operative Organisation. Firstly, the aim 
of a Central Bank should in future be not 
only to assist members of agricultural societies 
to purchase seed, plough bullocks and imple- 
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but also to take a direct part in 
improving the land and developing its crop 
bearing value. Working in consultation with 
the Public Works Department it should arrange 
for the inception of minor irrigation works, 
especially the sinking of wells in badly irrigated 
localities, taking for this purpose two or three 
villages at a time. The Provincial Bank acting 
as the central institution should finance the 
district or tahsii banks if these have not 
enough funds of their own. Moreover, the 
Central Bank should systematically attempt 
to secure for its members grouped holdings, 
the advantages of which will be apparent to 
every farmer. 

Secondly, the Central Bank, through the Co' 
•operative Stores or by itself, should endeavour to 
erect granaries, buying up the surplus of a good 
year’s produce and storing it against famine 
or scarcity. These granaries should be for the 
benefit of societies and its members only—this 
is not selfishness but strict business. Where, 
a co-operator may ask, is the money to come 
from ? I will tell him that he has the money 
with him. The Reserve Fund of the Bank. 
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'A. co-operative bank is unlike a mercantile or 
industrial bank in spirit and constitution : being 
such it makes a mistake in slavishly imitating 
the latter. I do not see how reserve fund partly 
converted into grain stock can cease to be reserve 
fund. The reserve is there : the fund is there: 
its full value plus interest is there—as secure 
as the Bank of England. Yet another question 
may be asked, not necessarily this time by 
the co-operator. Where are we to get the 
surplus from for there is never any surplus 
available? This is partly true and partly untrue. 

In good years there is a surplus and if improve¬ 
ments such as I have suggested are carried 
out the surplus will double and treble itself, 
even after reduction of prices. What we should 
guard against is the slippery nature of the 
surplus. It either slips into the godowns of 
profiteers and gamblers in grain or slips through 
the ports. Against the former, the only remedy 
is widening the scope of the work of the 
organisation, so that the money-lender may 
have less and less to do in agricultural areas. 
That is the only effective way we can prevent 
him from buying up crops in advance at 
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absurdly low prices and making the market 
dance to any tune he plays. The bank should 
have first claim on surplus : to this the society 
members will raise no objection as they would 
be paid for it in cash or their accounts adjusted. 
Against the second evil, namely, export, I 
have to confess, the Co-operative Organisation 
can do little. 1 solemnly protest against the 
policy of the Government of India, which 
places no interdict on the export of grain, 
further say without any hesitation that it 
is morally responsible, along with the mer¬ 
chants, for the horrible suffering, starvation, 
deaths and diseases during and after famines 
and years of scarcity. If the Government is 
a Christian Government it ought not to do a 
thing of this nature. I am not advocating any 
policy of selfishness—the plain fact of the 
matter is, India simply cannot afford to export 
any grain—not a grain of it—whatsoever. She 
can do so in future years, when she has improv¬ 
ed her methods as Canada has done ; not 
now. I call upon members of Legislative 
Councils to protest against this national crime. 
They must press for a complete interdict on 



export of com. The country's surplus must 
remain in the country to reduce poverty and 
act as an insurance against famine. 


To revert to the Co-operative Organisation. 
It may be argued that I am making proposals 
which are alien to its constitution. But what 
in the name of reason is a constitution ? It is 
not a divinely appointed scheme. It is not 
the agriculturist who exists for the Movement, 
but the Movement for the agriculturist. Fur¬ 
thermore, if its only object is to advance money 
at a reasonable interest, it is only a trade 
organisation, a competitive organisation with 
the money-lending class, but not a constructive 
or a creative organisation. The excellent moral 
ideals which it hopes to implant in the minds 
of the cultivators, it can never implant so long 
as it is only a money-lending institution and 
not a creative force. The country wants not 
only philanthropy at five per cent, but also 
Prosperity and Progress at the same per¬ 
centage or any percentage. Philanthropy of a 
certain type is pure charity and charity is 
meant to relieve. Surely the Co-operative 
Organisation is not meant as a charitable institu- 
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whose single aim is to relieve the temporary 
necessities of the agriculturist. If this is its 
object, then its constitution needs a thorough 
and drastic revision. But such is not its 
constitution nor its aim. If Registrars fear 
to push further afield it is because of red 
tape of their own manufacture. I say it 
again with all the emphasis at my com¬ 
mand that the Co-operative Movement should 
not only be a money-lending movement 
but also a wealth producing movement ; when 
it produces wealth, the very laws which pro¬ 
duce it will produce the moral qualities it so 
much desires and rightly too. The mistake 
made is that it expects a starving man with 
a starving family to behave himself as a Marcus 
Aurelius or Mr. Ghandi. These things are not 
possible in this world; counsels of perfection 
will not do in practical affairs, in the strenuous 
business of life. 

By undertaking agricultural improvements 
the movement will not suffer financially or in 
any other way. As a matter of fact, it will 
gain in all directions. It should recover its 
capital expenditure on minor irrigation schemes,. 
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sinking of wells, the grouping of holdings, 
the manuring of soil, or the installation of 
mechanical labour saving devices, by exacting 
certain reasonable taxes on them—the taxes 
to cease when the full capital plus interest has 
been recouped. Only by such constructive 
efforts can the movement hope to achieve good 
in the country. Mere money-lending obviates 
only a part of the evil: the whole will not be 
eradicated until the fanner is enabled to put 
the money loaned to him to the best possible 
use. As things are, the farmer is a perpetual 
applicant for loan and a perpetual debtor. 
Debt in any form is bad—it will not produce 
moral qualities. The principle should be to 
help the farmer in such a manner and in such 
diverse ways that he eventually ceases to be 
a debtor. If he becomes a bankrupt again, 
he can join the fold of chronic debtors but an 
opportunity must be given to him to fling out 
the millstone tied to his neck, 

Thirdly, the Co-operative Organisation should 
interest itself in cattle-breeding, working in 
this respect in collaboration with the Agri¬ 
culture Department. When I say it should 
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itself, I mean it should 
society members to buy and breed 
cattle. We blame the poor farmer, with the devil 
of a usurer on the one side and the deep sea of 
famine on the other for a great number of 
faults which he does not possess. The marvel 
of it all is that he goes through and tides 
over periods of trouble and distress, with an 
equanimity which the dwellers in urban areas 
cannot hope to show under similar trials. 
The labourer in an industrial house goes out 
on strike, the moment he is convinced of a 
real or imagined grievance and sooner or 
later he obtains his desire. Under trials far 
greater in intensity and extent, the farmer 
remains a silent sufferer—the very type of 
nature’s gentleman. He cannot go on strike—he 
is willing to work on any wage—a crumb of 
bread would satisfy him. Even this he is 
denied. Such is his fate-such his destiny. We 
hear a good deal about the amelioration of condi¬ 
tions among factory workers, a splendid and 
very necessary thing no doubt, but we do not 
hear anything about the amelioration of the 
conditions among farmers, who feed, educate 
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all. The farmer wants 
money—it is no good preaching volumes to him 
about the utility of cattle-breeding. From 
where is he to get the cattle to breed them ? 
They are not, unfortunately, to be found in the 
forests as plentiful as blackberries. The Co¬ 
operative Organisation must come to his rescue 
and supply the funds, 

Fourthly, the Co-operative Organisation must 
sooner than later introduce agrarian insurance. 

I am more surprised than I can say why this 
step has not already been taken.' This will 
teach thrift; more than philanthropic lending at 
io per cent. It will be an insurance to the 
farmer not only against the tricks of fate but 
also against the pranks of the monsoon. It 
will help him to provide for his family and create 
the saving habit in him. During periods of scar¬ 
city, loans can be advanced from the paid-up 
premiums and recollected in good years. It can 
.either be an endowment or a life policy and 
need not run into thousands. A few hundreds 
will do. Even a hundred rupees will have its 
diiect and indirect value. This is not a dream, 
Iheoryjbut a practical, workable suggestion. 
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t Can see no valid reason against it. If insu¬ 
rance can spread, pay and flourish in urban 
areas, what conceivable reason is there that 
it should not achieve the same result in rural 
areas, where it is more needed ? We are 
like foolish physicians tending the healthy and 
leaving in neglect the sick and the stricken. If, 
for any reason, the Co-operative Organisation 
cannot manage this department (1 am firmly 
convinced it can; energy and enterprise are 
wanted) then I would appeal to the Indian 
Insurance Companies to begin operations in 
rural areas. Farmers are perfectly safe, 
provided some of the rules are relaxed. For 
instance, rules regarding forfeiture should be 
relaxed ; in fact there should be no forfeiture at 
all and a fair percentage, between 75 to 80, 
should always be surrendered. This must be 
because the farmer has no control over his 
fortunes, he is at the mercy of the monsoon. 
Loans should be granted to him during famines 
and periods of scarcity. If insurance can be 
effected for small sums I think it will be a 
success. I trust Indian Insurance Companies 
will give this matter their serious consideration. 
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is a great work. It means nation-building. 
At the same time, as pure business, it has 
nothing very speculative or hazardous about it. 

However, I would much prefer the Co-operative 

Organisation itself to inaugurate an insurance 
department. 

With these remarks and the request that the 
Co-operative Organisation may be a living, re¬ 
juvenating, constructive and creative force arid 
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influence and that my suggestions may be 
earnestly considered and a progressive start 
made, I turn to other means of developing the 
country’s agriculture. 

The first consideration in the development 
of agriculture is finance and we have discussed 
it at some length in the above paragraphs. The 
second consideration is scientific improvement. 
This, like the former, is easier said than done : 
because leaders are wanted and the sinews of 
war are wanted, and scientific organisation is 
wanted. How are we to secure these, especially 
as the whole of educated India, through mis¬ 
fortune, is incessantly offering incense to the 
goddess of politics. Here stands a greater 
goddess, a far greater goddess, a living god- 
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dess, but without a shrine, without a temple, 
without a votary, without a flower at her feet 
or a drop of vermillioned ointment upon her 
head. Scientific improvement cannot be effect¬ 
ed by the Agriculture Department, no matter 
how sanguine the Government may be, however 
enthusiastic and. hardworking the department 
itself may be. It cannot achieve much, for 
the simple reason it cannot achieve the im¬ 
possible. If it were agrarian prayers or articles 
of some agricultural creed this department was 
teaching, then we can blame the agriculturists 
for not learning them. The most essential 
and the most important things the Department 
has to teach are methods, most of them involv¬ 
ing not outlay of intelligence, but outlay of 
money. Improved agricultural ploughs, fer¬ 
tilisers, water-lifters, winnowers, huskers, and 
reapers, cannot be reproduced with forest wood 
and the anvil and hammer of the village black¬ 
smith after seeing their uses and advantages 
demonstrated. If these are not in use generally, 
however excellent they may .be, it is neither 
the fault of the Agriculture Department nor 
the fault of the farmers. The latter may be 
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be conquered and conquered only by capital. 
The thing needed is not a reform of the intel¬ 
lect. The Co-operative Organisation is finding 
the ways and means to furnish capital to the 
agriculturists on approved securities, on the 
joint liability of men who band themselves in 
a co-operative spirit in a co-operative body 
called the agricultural co-operative society. 
The movement will expand its scope of work 
within the territories defined by its fundamental 
principles old or new ; it cannot venture beyond 
them. It is based on co-operative responsibility 
and co-operative liability—it does not venture 
into the sphere of individual credit. (In pass¬ 
ing it may be noted that these principles of 
co-operation which I emphasise do not militate 
against the adoption of the proposals I have 
already made: they most certainly do not.) 
The need, therefore, is for finance based 
not on joint liability, but individual credit. 
The co-operative movement, however well 
organised and speeded, cannot cover the 
whole ground of agricultural economy : there 
is room forf new forces and new elements 
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new forces are a necessity. To meet 
this paramount necessity I advocate the estab¬ 
lishment of Agricultural Banks, in contradis¬ 
tinction of duties to Industrial and Mercantile 
and Savings and Exchange Banks. The coo¬ 
perative Central Bank is in essence an agri¬ 
cultural bank : but its principles are peculiar to 
itself. As an aid to it, yet differing in prin¬ 
ciples and scope of work, but not clashing or 
competing with it, should be established Agri¬ 
cultural Banks. With the central institution 
at the headquarters of a province, there 
should be branches in every district of it. 
Within the short space of six months in 19(9- 
20, no less than one hundred new industrial 
companies were launched and their total 
capital running into many crores of rupees 
collected speedily and successfully. Unless 
we are all hypocrites, 1 do not see why the 
capital for Agricultural Banks should be diffi¬ 
cult of subscription. (I am speaking of course 
with no reference to the money market: I am 
referring to principles and possibilities.) Here is 
a clarion call to so enterprising and patrio¬ 
tic a house of business as the House of Tata 
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> ttere is the opportunity to build the nation. 
Businessmen will, no doubt, demur to launch 
a big enterprise without having any materials 
to go upon with. I admit that. But all the 
experience they need, they can have from the 
records of the Cc-operative Movement. They 
can experiment for themselves by first working 
in a select area, but on broad principles, patient' 
ly waiting for results, not passing prophetic 
judgments. Apart from this, what 1 want 
them to do is banking, not philanthropic work. 

I am not a financier or a banker : the sug¬ 
gestions I make are tentative in skeleton, 
subject to correction and improvement. But 
I am not writing without serious thought or in 
an irresponsible mood. Here is an outline of 
the activities which Agricultural Banks may 
safely enter upon. 

Firstly, they must endeavour to supplant the 
cultivators’ Shylock—I am sorry to use the word 
but I am under the compulsion of the gravity of 
the subject. They must supplant him in the sense 
that they will advance money on immovable 
property, and risking to some extent, as he 
does, on the crops. Their clientele will for the 
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part be landed proprietors, Malguzars, 
Zemindars, Jagirdars and Taluqdars : so they 
need not consider their advances as pure specu¬ 
lation. The only word of warning 1 would 
utter is this : that they should endeavour to as¬ 
certain as far as possible that the loan applied 
for is not meant for frivolous and sentimental 
undertakings but for genuine agricultural needs. 

Whatever the quantity or quality of the secu¬ 
rity offered a bank should discourage such ten¬ 
dencies : for these deplorable tendencies have 
ruined many a noble house and impoverished 
many an estate. It was upon this dish the 
usurer has fed himself fat. For every legiti¬ 
mate agricultural improvement, whether 
acquisition of land, or conversion into compact 
holding, or levelling, or darning a small stream, 
or excavating a small tank, or for cattle-breed¬ 
ing or for machinery, or for manure, or for seed, 
money must be advanced-—no doubt after 
careful enquiry. 

-Secondly, the bank must accept and keep in 
reserve, such lands or villages as are foreclosed, 
by the inability of the debtor to discharge his 
lebt. The bank must maintain, run and con - 
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jauct such areas or villages, 
no circumstances dispose it to any chance 
buyer unless he can show credentials that he 
intends to be a farmer : nor to any man whose 
ambition is to multiply the number of his 
village properties with no idea whatsoever of 
improving them. I am not indirectly referring 
to absentee landholders but land sharks and 
I am sorry to say there are many of these. 
How-is.the bank to dispose of the foreclosed 
properties ? I here is a way out of this diffi¬ 
culty. It will become plain in the following 
explanation of the third function or object of 
an Agricultural Bank. 

Thirdly, an Agricultural Bank must assist 
young men with proper credentials, not neces¬ 
sarily property (vide another chapter “Ag¬ 
rarian Aristocracy ”), to enter into the profes¬ 
sion of farming. To these they may either sell 
foreclosed villages (or areas) or advance money 
to purchase lands that seek a buyer. Farming 
as a profession has been neglected partly for 
the reason that it requires capital. With capital 
and judicious use, there is no profession under 
the sun which can beat it in dignity, or unde? 
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Tany^oiher head, even under the head of profit 
the prime criterion of modern times. Thous¬ 
ands of young men who are vegetating in 
uncongenial callings could have become prosper¬ 
ous and successful in the profession of fanning 
had they been only enabled to enter it- 
I referred to individual and personal credit: 
here is the man on whose personal credit the 
sums he requires and legitimately should 
have should be advanced to him. This is 
unquestionably speculation for a banking 
institution from a strictly business point of 
view, but speculation is the element of modern 
trade, commerce and industry : everything 
every transaction outside the sphere of cash 
payment is speculation. Speculation does not 
merely mean small outlays and fabulously large 
returns ; it embraces everything about, around 
and connected with which there is an element 
of uncertainty. But there is this protection ; 
the bank will not advance money unless the 
transaction for the transfer or purchase of 
villages or any agricultural area is completed 
and the sale or transfer deed is agreed to be 
deposited with it as security. The only element 
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•>,. — speculation will then come in advanbmi/ 
money lor sowing, ploughing, reaping, carting, 
etc. This element is after all a very small one. 

Every educated, enterprising, farmer may 
be helped thereafter according to his work. His 
qualifications or his character will have no 

weight where actual results are concerned, after 
a fair trial. 

Furthermore, the bank should endeavour to 
assist retired Government servants or other 


pensioners to take up agriculture. Any money 
advanced to them may be set against their 
pensions by mutual agreement. 

In all these matters the banks should be 
assisted by the Department of Agriculture, the 
expansion and future of which is a subject for 
deep consideration. I think it will do immense 
practical good if it becomes peripatetic. 
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In a chapter preceding I endeavoured to 
prove that the material salvation oi India lies 
mainly in the scientific development of her 
agricultural industries. I have also pointed 
out certain lines on which scientific develop¬ 
ment may profitably proceed, such as the 
broadening of the basis and scope of the co¬ 
operative organisation, the inauguration of 
agricultural banks as apart and distinct from 
the co-operative banks and the institution ol 
an agricultural insurance scheme. There is 
one other need—a need without which the 
problem of scientific development, no matter 
how abundant is the financial help available, will 
find no complete solution. That need is the 
need for a new agrarian aristocracy—an intel¬ 
ligent, enterprising, scientifically trained and 
patriotic aristocracy. I am not suggesting the 
supplantation of the present proprietorial 
classes. I am advocating the entry into rural 
India of an ever-increasing number of our 
young men, scientifically trained and imbued 
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ith national ideals. 
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Agricultural India needs 
also brains. I most 
those mShnbers 


men- 


not only money but 
earnestly advice young 
of the younger generation to whom I am 
specially addressing myself—to take to farming 
as a profession. It is not only the most 
dignified and noble of all the professions, but 
also by the adoption of it a young man can 
render a great service to his country. Here 
is a distinct and true call from the Motherland. 

For some reason or reasons not exactly 
known the agricultural profession has been 
most grossly neglected in India, where, depen¬ 
dent as she is on agriculture, it should have 
been the profession the most steadily pursued. 
Textile and metallurgical industries are good, 
but agricultural industries are of far greater 
importance and, in my opinion, certainly the 
better paying. It has been the fashion to 
trounce the Government with criticism for all 
the evils we see around us. While I certainly 
say that they have not done what they should 
have done for Indian agriculture, I must 
'andidly admit that with the material available 
in rural India they could not have attempted 
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ig out of the ordinary without serious 
fears of failure. The Co-operative Movement 
is coming to the aid of the farmer, but its 
work cannot reach full fruition without intelli¬ 
gent young men at the command of the 
plough. It is not that the Indian farmer is a 
fool, but that he wants ocular demonstration 
on the spot and money, not so much for im¬ 
proved implements (which will take some time 
to come into anything approaching a general 
use) as for manure, selected seed, cattle-breed¬ 
ing and wells. A vast number of the present 
landholding classes are either deeply in debt 
or quite incapable of initiative. The result is 
that nothing in the way of improvement is 
done for the land or for the tenantry. And 
famines and seasons of scarcity when they 
come they strike hard at the tenantry who 
can look for aid neither to any surplus stocks 
of their own nor to their masters who are them¬ 
selves hard hit. Either this class of proprie¬ 
tors mend their ways or make room for better 
men. If only young men with necessary train¬ 
ing and the will to work come forward in 
quest of suitable plots, they will secure them. 
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I am sorry I have not space enough army 
command to write at length on this subject. 
1 would ask young Indians to deeply consider 
the suggestion made and revive the main 
industry of India by taking up farming as a 
profession. 
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MATERIALS FOR NATION- 
BUILDING. 

What ought to be the materials for nation¬ 
building ? Our answer to this will be found in 
our answer to another question—what type of 
a nation should we evolve? If I am not far 
wrong, our ideal of a nation lies in the picture 
of an India with one people, having one set of 
national ideas and ideals, one political creed, 
one definitely chiselled national character, one 
national soul—striving for moral and material 
strength at home and peace and goodwill 
abroad, an intellectual leader among nations 
and a servant of humanity. That is our ideal. 
How shall we attain it ? With what materials 
shall we build this great temple of nationhood, 
this sanctuary for our higher self ? I will now 
answer this question as best I can. 

There can be no two opinions on the fact 
that the foundation must be the peculiar genius 
of the people, their peculiar mentality. The 
most stable and precious part of the Indian 
mind is its instinctive attachment to religion 
and religious thought. That is a part and 
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very soul of 
basis of nationhood must, therefore, be this 
and no other. This may seem a startling 
assertion to be made when discussing political 
matters, but a few moments of thought will 
make it clear to anyone that we cannot 
by any possibility ignore the element in 
which rests the peculiar genius of the people. 
This reason quintuples itself in strength 
when we recollect the fact that the same 
instinct dominates the mind of the sons of 
Islam. In the realm of religious feeling, in 
instinctive piety, the mentality of both is 
the same. It is no doubt true that the 
Hindu mind is subtle and philosophic, the 
Moslem mind straightforward and direct. 
But that is only a superficial difference: the real 
thing is the inborn willingness in both to give 
God, the Omnipotent Creator, the supreme and 
sovereign place in all things, at all times and 
in all matters. Would I were a poet! I would 
then have been able to sing of the sublime 
beauty and significance of this similarity of 
instinct between such seemingly widely diver¬ 
gent races as the Hindu and the Mohamedan 
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and pour forth my very sod in an appeal to 
both to recognise this common bond between, 
them and living in India as brother and friend 
make it not only a fit habitation for the best of 
human ideals but also a tabernacle for God. 

When I say that religion and religion alone 
should serve as the foundation of the national 
edifice I do not mean that there should be a 
commingling of Hinduism and Mohamedanism, 
nor that all laws and regulations governing 
society should be tinctured and touched up by * 
religious tenets borrowed either from the Vedas 
or the Koran. I do not refer to such a manifest 
impossibility. My only meaning is that Indian ** 
nationhood should be founded upon the idea,of 
God, upon a recognition of the fact of his active 
and continued presidency over the heart of man 
and the affairs of mankind. If a divine arbiter 
were to ask me, I would unhesitatingly vote 
for a savage India in preference to a godless 
India. That is my point. I have laid emphasis 
on this because more than one country in the 
West has effaced the very idea of God from its 
national ideals and ambitions. In the place of 
the Creator they are more and more inclined to 
1 , D. 
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have “ Biological Necessity,” “ Supermanism,” 
“Survival of the Fitter," “Agnosticism” and such 
materialistic principles and theories. I have 
noticed with regret that a good many young 
men in our own high schools and colleges, 
intoxicated by shallow draughts of ration¬ 
alistic literature, are inclined to be in sympathy 
with the agnostics, the atheists and the super- 
manists of the West. They may know more of 
philosophy than 1 do, but I think it is their duty 
to remember the fact that while scientific 
knowledge and scientific logical reasoning are 
of immense value and. should be acquired, 
polemical matters which need an high order of 
intellect to grasp their significance should never 
be propagated among the masses, principally so 
as in the case of religion, great dangers are 
likely to accrue to state and society by their 
prevalence. A philosopher may laugh at reli¬ 
gion, but nothing he can teach can produce 
among the masses a millionth part of the consola¬ 
tion and comfort which religion gives. No 
philosophy has such character-nourishing pro¬ 
perties as religion, however humble, and no 
metaphysical arguments have conferred such 
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benefits upon mankind as the simple 
creed of Christ, Gautama, Krishna or Mohamed, 
Scientific scepticism should be the incentive to 
the acquisition of knowledge even transcending 
the stars, but not to the substitution of nebulous 
matter for the spiritual presence of a self- 
sufficient First Cause. Let us fashion India 
how we will, but let us spare her the 
awful burden of the Ugly Doubt—the curse 
of Europe. No monster was ever created 
by a writer of fables or a writer of epics to 
match this evil thing which is shadowing the 
intellect of Europe with the sable of its 
wings. If I make this appeal so seemingly 
out of place and so seemingly unwarranted, I 
have given my reasons for it. Let us beware 
of the Ugly Doubt. Having become supermen 
we may dominate Asia and perhaps a part of 
near Europe, but we shall destroy the best in 
us and shall be consumed by the very fire we 
have lit. 

I take this opportunity at the risk of being 
severely criticised and dubbed a sermonist or re¬ 
vivalist to draw the earnest and devout attention 
of my Hindu brethren to the serious obstacle 
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It has, through the changes and chances of 
time, acquired a paradoxical character which 
must be destroyed, lest the great enterprise 
-we are upon should end in bitterness and 
vexation. That paradox is this. The intelli¬ 
gent reader will need no elaborate arguments 
in support of the fact that out of the unifying 
elements of Hinduism have sprung up the 
elements of division. The very factors which 
were meant to preserve the whole, to give adhe¬ 
sion and coherence, by defining and demarcating 
the functions of every distinct part and compo¬ 
site unit, have served to create and perpetuate 
divisions and tendencies towards divisions. This 
has not been due, it may again be noted, to 
any innate or fundamentally serious defects in 
the Hindu religion, but to the effects of time, 
the influence of wars and invasions, worldly- 
minded monarchies and the false practices and 
excessive zeal of the priesthood. It must be 
the sincere prayer and earnest endeavour of 
every cultured and patriotic Hindu to remove 
this fungus which time has fixed on his religion 
and rehabilitate it in its pristine purity and 





skhplicity. Let him remember the Vactyth^t 
when religion perishes in India the people 



also will perish. 

I am not privileged to suggest the lines on 
which reforms may proceed. This is a task 
for the cultured followers of Hinduism. No 


better beginning can, I think, be made in this 
direction than by the calling of a religious \ 


convocation where such reforms, rather puri¬ 
ficatory measures, as can be safely introduced 
can be discussed and adopted. Radical changes 
are not to be commended, but changes slowly 
and steadily introduced are the best. We are in 
the unfortunate position of having no Asoka to 
act as the defender of the country’s faith and as 
its president priest and missionary. In the ab¬ 
sence of such a vicariate the best intellects of the 
land should act as the custodians of the purity of 
their religion. At the same convocation may be 
discussed the type of religious education which 
should be imparted in the schools and colleges. 
I think a text-book avoiding theological techni¬ 
calities and unnecessary doctrinal differences 
can easily be agreed upon. Neither dogmas 
nor doctrines are essential to the inculcation 
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piety nor as a stimulus to morality. Such a 
text-book should be made compulsory in all 
schools and colleges. Next to this, educated 
Hindu gentlemen may well begin the practice 
of true Hinduism, thereby setting an inspiring 
example to the illiterate, the poorly educated, 
the superstitious and the bigoted. Might 1 
also point out that Hinduism is the only religion 
which never has attempted to proselytise and 
that it has a new world of usefulness before it in 
converting the animalists and rank idolators of 
India? 1 hese are Indians and we must educate 
' them, so that in time they may be equal to the 
best of us now. 

I am afraid, I have strayed very far indeed 
from my opening point—that religion is indis¬ 
pensable for the attainment of nationhood, for 
building a nation. Let me now explain myself 
still further. The basis of Indian nationhood 
should spiritually be religion and politically 
caste, reformed and modified in the light of 
modern knowledge. If the former is reformed, 
reforms in the latter will follow as a corollary. 
Or the order can be reversed. It is caste and 
caste alone which has played a great part in 
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the moral sfeipdard of the people and 
the dominant influence in the same 
direction in all parts of India, but as I pointed 
out before, it has at the same time acted as a 
dividing influence politically and also as a des¬ 
troying influence in a religious sense. These 
are the defects which must be remedied. 
There are certain very warm advocates for the 
entire eradication of caste. While I am in 
sympathy with their advocacy, 1 must ask them 
to bear in mind the fact that caste more than 
religion is the preserver of the people’s morality 
both in urban and rural India. It is also the 
basic principle of society, the factor that auto¬ 
matically maintains division of labour. We 
have in caste, therefore, a source of strength 
and a source of weakness as well. Reform 
should consequently follow the line of removing 
the defects and intensifying the merits. And 
reform should be slow and begin from the top , 
Caste and caste alone is our political basis (so 
far as Hindus are concerned) and while leaving 
its religious aspect in the hands of religious 
reformers, we must exploit its political and 
economic aspects to the fullest possible extent. 
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/hat, now, are the political possibilities of 
caste and how can we turn them into the best 
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material available for nation-building ? 
subject is of tremendous importance and I feel 
I am unequal to the task of sounding it to its 
very depths. However, I will enunciate cer¬ 
tain principles which I trust will be found 
acceptable. First and foremost, we must 
begin reforms very slowly, lest excessive 
zeal should destroy the edifice altogether. 
Secondly, the principle should be preached 
from every platform and through every paper in 
India that caste, was originally a class division 
and when the sanction and imprimatur of 
religion was given to it, it was not only for the 
purpose of giving elasticity and freedom, to 
each society hit also to weld and unify them alt 
in one religion. The divisions remain, but the 
unity as has disappeared. In so far as Hindus 
do not unite, as demanded by their religion, 
they sin against it. While societies and groups 
of societies may practise the caste system for 
purposes of communal and inter-communal 
ethics and eugenics, they should subordinate 
It to national ideas and ideals. Where the 
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ile nation is concerned there should be 
no caste. In the fulness of time the caste 
system will no doubt be entirely lost in the 
political manhood of the nation* but for the 
present we can make no sudden drastic 
changes. It will be sufficient for the time being 
if the various castes in India agree to give a. 
secondary place to it in political and national 
matters. The farmer may pursue his calling, 
so the barber, the weaver, the soldier, the 
blacksmith, the bania, the washerman and so 
on and also may continue the graduated 
social distinction attached to one caste ana 
another, but politically and nationally all castes 
shall be one caste, merged in the Indian 
people. This is the mission for which Mahatma 
Gandhi is best fitted. If there is a man who 
can at the present moment undertake the task 
of unifying the people, it is he. Greater things 
than even the most ardent minded and 
optimistic can dream of can be accomplished by 
the force of his personality, if he but slightly 
changes his present political doctrine. What 
India needs to-day is not non-co-operation with 
the Government but non-co-operation with 
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dividing factors in her own midst and at 
the same time the adoption of such positive 
measures as would contribute towards creat¬ 
ing a national spirit nourished by national 
ideals. Will Mr. Gandhi do this for 
India? The spirit of the saints of old whom 
he is worthily emulating expect him to do it ? 

I must repeat that caste was in the begin¬ 
ning a unifying principle and not a dividing 
principle. It became a dividing principle 
when the separate castes began to practise 
insularity and completely overlooked the fact 
that they were nothing but compartments of 
one and only one religion. Human weakness 
substituted caste for religion. The subordin 
ate principle became the primary principle. 
Our business is to destroy this usurpation and 
breathe a new life into the whole conception 
and practice of caste. It must be the circum¬ 
ference, not the centre of Hinduism : it must 
be the subordinate and not the supreme factor. 

What 1 have said may be considered a 
counsel of perfection and altogether impractic¬ 
able. 1 do not think so. It is absolutely essential 
that we build up our economic national life on 
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sis of caste, because otherwise we may 
be destroying the whole edifice of society in 
India and society, remember, is the first essen¬ 
tial of a nation. The real difficulty lies in 
effecting the reforms. In addition to what I 
have already said, it seems to me that reform 
should begin from the top, namely, from the 
Brahmin. Only then will the other castes break 
through their insularity and much of the terrible 
acerbities associated with caste disappear. 

I would ask the Brahmin to come down 
from the clouds and standing on terra 
firma look around him a little. Whatever 
he might have been in the past he is not 
to-day what he was intended to be. He was 
commanded to be superior to all others by the 
performance of superior acts. I shall not 
blame him for claiming, as time went on, this 
sanctioned superiority by virtue of his blood, 
for he was influenced by ideas of heridity. So 
long as he faithfully performed the superior 
acts set apart for him and expected of him, 
there was no harm in his claiming superiority 
by virtue of his blood and his birth. But 
what is he to-day ? Is he superior by virtue 
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superior acts ? He is thriving on tradi 
and deriving sustenance from the superstition 
of the masses. Of all the noble functions 
assigned to him, he retains only two, that of 
priesthood (of the mumbling kind) and of 
mendicancy. Where is the Brahmin as the 
teacher of the people P It was he who in ages 
past instituted the system of caste and the 
purpose then was eminently good. The 
system was a political masterpiece, a highly 
efficient adjunct to religion. But after some 
time he grew careless of his trust and claimed 
superiority by virtue of mere birth and not 
by virtue of achievement and service. Castes 
in consequence grew more and more insular and 
the beneficent purpose for which they were insti¬ 
tuted was considerably defeated and instead 
of their being a unifying influence became 
a dividing factor. The Brahmin must now 
undo the great mischief that has been wrought. 
It is he who must begin the reform, by assum¬ 
ing the function that is truly his, namely, teach¬ 
ing the truths of Hinduism. The longer he 
clings to his present false position the greater 
will be his fall. He must of his own accord 
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iFdjvthe contempt with which he looks down 
on lower castes, especially the depressed ; move 
freely among all and give to caste something 
of its old dignity and purity. He may take it 
from me that the people are watching him care¬ 
fully and already in Madras there is a very pow¬ 
erful movement afoot to depose him altogether. 
This is an unmistakable sign of the times. 
Unless the Brahmin drops some of his fantastic 
claims and clips his arrogance and conceit, he 
will be hastening his own downfall. 1 am writ¬ 
ing in no mood of bitterness. I want the Brah¬ 
min to bring his wonderful intellect to bear upon 
the country’s greatest need—nation-building 
Hundreds of Brahmins, as politicians and in 
other walks of life, have rendered great service 
to India and are still doing so. But pari passu 
with political service there should be religious 
service as well and also service born of self¬ 
reform. 

To conclude, I feel that the rehabilitation 
of Hinduism and caste in their pristine purity 
and simplicity are absolutely essential for 
the self-development of the people on nation¬ 
al lines. We not only want to politically 
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transform India but also spiritually transfigure 
her. 

I need say no further as other possible and 
valuable materials are discussed in other chap¬ 
ters. I have emphasised religion because 
religion is the soul of real India. 



PART IV. 



THE FUTURE OF THE NATIVE 
STATES. 

To a discussion of the future of the Native 
States in India I have, as the reader will notice,, 
reserved one part of this volume. 1 his has 
been done for a reason—for the all sufficient 
reason that it is a subject which has received 
but scant consideration hitherto and a discussion 
upon which, in my opinion, is vital to the issues 
before us, especially in its relation to and 
bearing upon the problem of nation-building. 
Before 1 proceed further, I should like to make 
it clearly understood at the very outset that I 
am well aware of the fact that the Native States 
furnish a very delicate problem-—delicate in the 
sense that they are under the obligation of 
treaties with the Government of India and the 
King-Emperor and who, in turn, are also under 
the obligation of treaties. It is not my desire 
to create any ill-will between these parties nor 
make the position of the Government of India 
vastly more difficult than it is now by stirring 
up discontent among the subjects of the States. 
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he stirring up of discontent is the last thing 1 
wish : on principle I am against it. All I wish 
to say in this chapter will be said in as few 
words as possible and will be more in the nature 
of constructive suggestion than criticism, due 
regard being given to the relations existing 
between the Government and the princes of 
India. As a matter of fact I make the 
suggestions direct to the princes and it is for 
them to decide whether they would accept the 
suggestions or evolve any other statesmanlike 
course that seems fit to them, having the single 
idea in their mind of contributing to and taking 
a large and direct part in the task of building 
a nation in India. 

The princes of India, in duty bound to the 
country of their forefathers, must recognise the 
new spirit that is animating the people. That 
some of them have so done is evident from the 
steps taken towards the grant of representation 
to the people on executive or legislative 
bodies, specially created for that purpose. The 
States of Mysore, Baroda, Hyderabad, Bikaner, 
Gwalior, Patiala are notable examples. I 
cannot sufficiently praise, the respective rulers 
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rulers whose names I have not mentioned for 
want of space, on the exceedingly good work 
done by them, not only by creating political 
institutions ensuring thereby freedom of expres¬ 
sion to the people but also by the benevolent 
influences of their own personality. Whatever 
may have been the past, not even the worst 
opponent of Native State rule could say that a 
majority of the rulers have not conscientiously 
endeavoured at one time or another to overhaul 
the system of administration prevailing in 
their respective territories. I have personal 
experience of some and I can honestly say—to 
the lasting credit of the rulers concerned—that if 
they had failed in overhauling their administra¬ 
tive machines the fault did not lie with them but. 
in the various parts of the machine itself. A 
large portion of the fittings of these had grown 
so accustomed to their individual positions or 
had grown so comfortably rusty or so deeply 
embedded in their grooves or were so over 
affectionately fond of their parent automaton, 
that they refused to yield either to the sledge 
hammer or to the screw driver. I do not wish 
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indulge in any bitter writing and I therefore 
stop at this figure. Those who criticise Native 
States must, in justice, constantly bear two things 
in their mind : firstly, that all Native States are 
not alike and secondly the responsibility for the 
irregularities rests almost in entirety with the 
rungs of the administrative ladder. The ruler 
sins in that he does not incessantly hammer 
at the evil. I know of one ruler—a splendid 
man—who almost wept in despair at the im¬ 
possibility of putting new hearts into his 
servants along with the introduction of a new 
system. That is the crux of the problem. It 
must also be recognised that some rulers, 
notably Mysore and Baroda, have accomplish¬ 
ed almost as much in their dominions as the 
British Government in any of the presiden¬ 
cies. 

I have not written the above lines to serve 
as an introductory soother or as the coating 
of sugar over the bitter confection within. Far 
from it. They have been written to remove 
certain very serious misunderstandings existing 
among not only the people of British India, 
but the subjects of Native States as well and 
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at the same time to create a reasonable and 
considerate frame of mind. 


The first thing which I would like to suggest 
to the princes ot India is that though what 
they have done is good, it is not enough. They 
must recognise the new spirit in India and 
assist the process of nation-building. They 
can do so only by allowing their subjects to 
have ever-increasing freedom of expression and 
share in the government and to make common 
cause with their brethren in British India. 
We cannot build a nation in India without 
their assistance : no man builds a palace with 
one wing of granite and the other of mud. 
More than everything else, more than loyalty, 
more than duty even, is sound patriotism and 
this patriotism must be allowed freedom to 
develop and to become increasingly intensive. 
India belongs neither to the British Throne, nor 
to the princes, nor to the Mohamedans nor to 
the Hindus. It belongs to the people of India, 
Hindu and Mohamedan, both in and out of 
Native States. I am of opinion that with the 
break up of the Moghal Empire and the advent 
and establishment of the British Raj, the rights 
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f all the Indian princes automatically ceased 
and became null and void. But the British out 
of policy and under stress of necessity bolstered 
up a number of them and they stand to 
our day independent—more independent than 
they ever were ! (save one or two great families 
of the Rajput race). 1 trust the Indian princes 
will not forget this all-important fact—the fact 
that the lands they own are not theirs, by any 
conceivable right, except that of right of 
conquest which is very questionable in the case 
of many. I am dealing with facts and I must 
not be misunderstood. I have no motive but 
the good of all. Even acknowledging that the 
right is a right by conquest, in the case of 
every one, it must be borne in mind that a 
right by conquest implies and involves the 
right-by-conquest of a second conquest. I have 
openly said elsewhere in dealing with England 
that the time has gone by for adhesion to the 
sword theory. What holds good in the case 
of England also holds good in the case of 
the Native States. The princes of India must 
henceforth consider themselves , not as rulers by 
right of conquest, or right of divine appointment 
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ulby right of sufferance. This is no challenge- 
no ultimatum. 1 have tbld them as a friend 
to-day what a seeming enemy might tell them 
on the morrow, with language far different to 
mine. This fact must be recognised once for 
all. Sufferance is not a hard word, if only the 
terms “right of conquest ” and “heriditary 
right” are understood in a sense other than the 
one I have previously emphasised. The sense is 
this : the right of conquest remains such by the 
right of the treaties which Native States have 
entered into with one another, though indirectly* 
by virtue of the treaties they have all severally 
entered into with the Government of India. 
If Britain were to leave India, all these rights 
will be instantly thrown into the melting pot 
and will evaporate. The right will then go to 
the man or family or dynasty with the right of 
might. Native States, therefore, in strict logic, 
exist by virtue of no permanent right, but by 
virtue of temporary rights, which become rights 
by sufferance, and we must always remember to 
whom the country actually belongs. 

1 am not against the existence in India of an 
aristocratic class. I am not so great a dreamer 
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my opinion, 
and social 
heriditary 


to think that the habits of mind of the people 
can vanish by the mere trumpet sound of 
the word Democracy. India, in 
cannot do without its religious 
aristocracy (the Brahmin), its 
aristocracy (the Indian Princes, the Taluqdars 
of Oudh, the Sirdars of the Deccan and the 
Zamindars of the South), and its aristocracy 
of wealth (not so much the Bania and other 
trading classes, as the modern merchants and 
industrialists), and its new type of intellec¬ 
tual aristocracy now in formation. Futhermore, 
it is only upon the genius of the people, on the 
religion and society already existing, that a 
nation can and should be built. The ore to 
be cast into the smelting furnace will be the 
same ore of old, but only we will add some 
molybdenum to it and bring out a highly tem¬ 
pered steel. There is room enough for all, 
work enough for all: we want masons from all 
guilds and unions. We want all schools of 
thought, all types of traditions. Time and 
mutual consent will do the work of weeding and 
elimination and transplantation. Our business 
is to concentrate our efforts in order to bring 


e full force of the people’s energy upon this 
single task—nation-building. 

Our princes must remember that the past 
history of India, whatever its intrinsic merit, 
is the history of its aristocrats. We rnay not 
need any more their sword and the system 
that followed the sword—but we do want their 
traditions, we do want their dynastic epics, we 
do want their exploits to ring in our ears and 
enthuse our hearts. We want their generosity, 
their idea of the magnificent, their liberality, 
their spirit of patronage (the finest trait in an 
aristocrat) of the highest and noblest embodi¬ 
ments of human thought—poetry and music. 
We want also their martial valour, their drums 
of war and their trumpet calls to battle. We 
want their Prithvi Raj, their Rana Pratap, 
their Akbar, their Asoka, their Sivaji, We 
want their Nur Jehan, their Ahalya Bai, their 
Padmini, their Chand Bibi. We want the 
splendour of their courts, the liberality of their 
hospitality, the charm of their deportment 
and the largeness of their hearts. We want 
all these, all that is best in them, all that is 
worth the having. 






What we do not want, which the enlight¬ 
ened among the princes themselves will admit, 
is autocracy. We do not want one man rule 
any more: nor two men rule nor three men 
rule. The rule must be the rule of the 
people by the people under the guidance of 
the ruler, not the rule of the ruler for the ruler. 
The ruler can, as long as times continue 
favourable, be personally as much an autocrat 
as he desires to be : but he should take care 
that his rule is not based on autocracy nor his 
minions reflect his spirit and act as miniature 
autocrats in their several spheres of work. 
This has been and is the greatest defect, in 
Native State administration. The revenue 
officer and the police officer—to mention 
but two—are more autocratic than their 
master would dare be. Their autocracy 
degenerates into tyranny and despotism and 
is specially loathsome because it has not the 
redeeming graces of that largeness of heart 
and nobleness so characteristic of an Indian 
heriditary chief. If Indian princes will take 
my advice, which I offet with due respect and 
as much in their interest as in that of the 
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try, they will instantly proceed to take 
an ever-increasing share in the administration 
of their country, come into closer contact with 
the people and ensure their contentment first 
by removing their oppressors and secondly by 
assisting the improvement of their staple in¬ 
dustries. They should become more and more 
like the Governor of a province. They need 
not feel hurt at any fanciful detraction from 
their time-honoured privileges and dignity. 

I n the days to come, nothing will merit honour 
and respect so much as real service well done. 
They have an inspiring example in His 
Imperial Majesty- the ' King-Emperor. What 
privileges has not the present House of Wind¬ 
sor lost since the time of the Tudors? Every 
student of history knows these. Even the 
man in the slums in England knows that the 
king is but the representative of the law, 
the defender of the country’s faith, the 
spokesman of the people, the guardian of 
their welfare and the chief of their society, 
but nothing more, The peopte are Ms 
subjects because he is the father of the people 
and the guardian god of their laws. Such 
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not the definition of the word 
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n the days of Henry of the Reforma¬ 
tion. Then kingship meant a right of rule 
conferred by Heaven itself—not a right of 
rule suffered by the people. The changes 
since then in the privileges and powers of 
kingship have been many, drastic and remark¬ 
able—so remarkable indeed that over a ioo 
years ago the Younger Pitt thundered out 
the famous magna charta of the commoners. 
In spite of these changes there is no man so 
popular, so loved, so deeply reverenced, as 
the King of England. 

What is the secret of this popularity—where¬ 
in lies the key to all this reverence ? The 
secret is this : the King allows the people to 
rule themselves, while he stands apart from 
all their divisions and variations of opinions 
and gives to religion its dignity, to society its 
coherence, to law its strength and to justice its 
Like a parent, he allows his children 


story. 


to be taught and trained and schooled by 
appointed masters, while he stands apart en¬ 
couraging, advising, interesting himself in 
everything but never directly meddling. Some 
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ghtiess persons may suppose the British 

Ingship a study in the science of adminis¬ 
trative figureheads, but they will realise if they 
think a little that it is the most successful form 
of kingship, the most popular, lastingly popu¬ 
lar, in modern history. Indian princes should 
endeavour to imitate their sovereign lord, and 
like him, deem privileges curtailed, not privi¬ 
leges lost, but privileges doubled and quad¬ 
rupled in dignity, because they have tended to 
increase the -political status and material well¬ 
being of the people. 

Now, for a word of warning, before I 
proceed to define the manner in which 
Indian chiefs can assist the growth of nation¬ 
hood, hasten autonomy and still retain their 
heriditary rights. The word of warning 
can be conveyed in a word. It is the 
Indian princes must reconcile themselves 
to the new order of things: if they oppose 
it, they are irretrievably lost. Treaties will 
not save them. Most certainly not their 
guns. The more guns they display on their 
ramparts, the weaker will grow the foundations 
and props supporting their thrones. Britain 
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a mistake, due to the stress and strain cl 
the times, by giving them autocratic powers. 
She is bound down—honourably bound down. 
But the people will not be bound down. We 
may be subjects by compulsion ; we are not 
subjects by predestination. Whatever is not 
upheld by nature is against nature, and there¬ 
fore against humanity. That which is against 
humanity must be battled with and stamped 
out. 

When complete autonomy comes, India will 
become politically a federation of states. The 
whole of India must and will come under this 
federation. We will make no such nice geogra¬ 
phical and territorial divisions as Britain has 
done—she could do nothing better. We 
' will sweep these aside. Boundary pillars have 
been our curse. We do not want to feed the 
curse with repeated folly. 

Indian princes can (I speak to them as a 
friend, because we want complete harmony 
throughout the country) escape their fate, if 
they throw in their energies at once in the 
work of reform and anticipate the future. 

How is the future to be anticipated ? 
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princes immediately making’ an 
open declaration of their policy. 

( 2 ) By the grant of local self-government 
and progressive responsible self-government 
to the people of their states. If in any state 
the people are unfit for such forms of govern¬ 
ment, something similar to these must be intro¬ 
duced and the educational policy energised. 

( 3 ) By the overhauling of the administrative 
machine and through it the eradication of 
oppression and corruption. New blood must be 
infused. 

( 4 ) By the introduction of, or endeavours to 
introduce, such measures as would result in 
the improvement of agriculture on scientific 
lines. 

( 5 ) By the inauguration of the co-operative 
movement in their respective states. In such 
places where the movement is already in being, 
to put vigour into it. 

( 6 ) By allowing their subjects greater free¬ 
dom of expression and fuller representa¬ 
tion. 

( 7 ) By allowing the above the right, rather 
the necessary freedom, to make common 
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•cause with their brethren in British India. 
They are Indians first and then “ subjects.” 


(8) By curtailing personal extravagance 
among themselves, their courtiers and feudatory 
chiefs. 

(9) By investing a part of their personal 
income (if they do not wish to curtail it) in 
agricultural banks or mineral industries. 

(10) By endeavouring, henceforth, to look for 
a major portion of their personal income to 
their investments in Indian industries and not 
to state revenues. Many a Pajah is an in¬ 
satiable Oliver Twist in his state. 

(t 1) By becoming less and less autocratic and 
more and more democratic. 

(12) By wholeheartedly working for the 
creation of a great nation in India. 

If the Princes begin reforms on such or 
similar lines as suggested, their grateful people 
will never work in an anti-dynastic spirit. 
They will be allowed to continue as kings and 
receive true loyalty. For the present they 
need fear no loss of their hereditary rights. 
What the future will be it is exceedingly 
difficult to guess. If England in the coming 
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s decides to leave India (this may be a 
century or two or three hence) then the 
country, if it is united and politically of one 
mind, will declare itself a federation of states 
and the present Native States will pass into the 
Federation. It may or may not be the Princes 
will be allowed to rule as hereditary chiefs. 
They may in all likelihood be allowed to rule 
in the capacity of governors of sent out to 
foreign courts as India’s ambassadors. If I 
were a ruling prince I would wisely follow the 
great impulse and call of the times than go 
against them. To go against them is to court a 
speedy and total ruin. 
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IS THERE NEED FOR A NEW PARTY? 


In my own humble way I have endeavoured 
to place before the leaders of Indian political 
thought and all people of education and 
judgment, constructive suggestions for creating 
a nation in India, so that when complete 
autonomy comes, we may be found fully 
worthy of it. I entered into no party quarrels 
nor have I favoured any one school of thought. 

I have looked to one thing and one thing only,, 
namely, the political manhood of India and its 
emancipation from the thraldom of poverty. 

I plead once more, and plead most earnestly,, 
that due consideration may be given by Indian 
leaders to the suggestions made. 

If the Congress takes no heed of the sugges¬ 
tions put forward in regard to it, if the Ad¬ 
vanced Party persists in its highly extreme views 
giving no thought to the problem of construct¬ 
ing a nation, if the Moderate Party proceeds 
along time worn lines and neglects the social 
and educational reconstruction and reform 
which are so essential, then, the need for a 
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^ty will become urgent and imperative, 
lcmterests of the nation and future genera¬ 
tions cannot be jeopardised and if present 
leaders are unequal to or unwilling to undertake 
the task of nation-building in the manner 1 
have described it or in any other manner 
better than that, others must and will be found 
to take their place. We do not want preachers 
of negative creeds, or workers steeped in a 
Laodecean spirit. We want positive creeds., 
and enthusiastic and practical workers. If the 
Moderate Party wishes to lead India, then it 
must come to some workable arrangement 
with the Congress and begin the new enter¬ 
prise with vigour and zeal. If neither of the 
two parties is willing to agree then the only 
solution to the difficulty is to form a third 
party. I am against the multiplication of 
parties, especially at this stage in our political 
development when so much remains to be done. 
But if the leaders of the present parties are 
unwilling to listen to reason and sane counsel, 
the only course open is to form a third party. 
The interests of the nascent nation demand it. 
I, however, trust this will not be neces'saryr 
I. D, i 6 k 
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: :pjn if, on the other hand, it is found to oe 
necessary, I will, for one, do all in ray power to 
approach some of the intellectual giants, to 
band themselves together to serve the country, 
ft may be the leader of the Servants of India 
Society or Pandit Malaviya, Sir Sivaswamy 
Iyer, Sir M. Visveswaraya or Sir C. Setalvad 
may accept the leadership or some Hampden 
who is still unknown. 

Personally, I would like the New Party, 
should it be found necessary (I repeat the 
clause), to be called the Indian National Liberal 
Party. For the sake of guidance, I would define 
the creed of the National Liberals as follows :— 
( 1 ) The creation of a nation in India by:— 
(a) The reform of caste, (6) the reform 


of education, ( c ) the propagation of 
political education by propaganda, 
etc., and (d) the superintendence of 
University education. 


( 2 ) Assisting wholeheartedly the scheme of 
progress in responsible self-government initiated 
by the new Government of India Act. To 
assist the growth of good feelings between 
Britons and Indians. 



leaving the question of secession to future 
generations. 


(4) Improving the material prosperity of the 
country by improving and assisting its agricul¬ 
tural industry and cottage industries. 

(5) Persuading and pressing for reforms 
leading to the material and moral uplift of the 
people in Native States. 

(6) To make India self-contained—more an 
exporter than an importer. 

(7) To work for the maintenance of universal 
peace. 

(8) To strengthen the bonds uniting Hindus 
and Mohainedans. 

(9) To advance municipal government—that 
is to say, widen its scope of utility. 

(to) Protect the interests of the agricul¬ 
turists. 

(11) Encourage and assist the spread of the 
Co-operative movement. 

(12) To lessen the rigours of poverty by all 
possible practical means. 

It must be distinctly understood that this 
party will not spring up in opposition as a 
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iparty either to the Advanced Party or the 
Moderate Party. Its origin will be to fill up an 
undesirable gap—to do certain very essential 
things which neither would do. 


INDIA’S DESTINY. 



What is India’s destiny? What is our future, 
what part are we capable of playing in the 
coming years, what shall be our condition at 
home and our status abroad among the nations 
of the world ? 

Not in the spirit of a prophet, but in the 
spirit of a practical minded patriot, I shall now 
endeavour to answer this great question—What 
is India’s destiny ? 

Let us begin by accepting the axiomatic 
truth that there is no such thing as destiny. 
Men are what they make themselves or are 
made. So also nations and races. Neither in 
the case of individuals nor in the case of 
collective bodies of men, does Providence 
ordain a definite end. When, therefore, I 
speak of destiny, I speak of destiny that awaits 
in the future through achievement in the 
present, a certain effect following a certain 
cause or combination of causes, not destiny 
born of pre-destination. Our ideals, says a 
thinker, are the prophecy of what we shall at 
last unveil. In our ideals, then, lives our 
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estiny, taking definite shape as our ideals 
find fulfilment progressively. 

Our ideals being such as those l have 
defined in the preceding pages and we acting 
in accordance, what will be the ultimate destiny 
of this country ? There is but one answer. 
And that answer is this :—Our destiny will be 
to hold up the torch of wisdom in the Eastern 
hemisphere and act as the pacificator among 
the nations of the West, who are, unlortunately, 
fast becoming materialistic in their outlook 
upon life and its responsibilities. That is our 
noble destiny. Let us, therefore, accept the 
following as our fundamental principle, as our 
guiding motive in all things and at. all times : 
India stands for democratic government based 
upon righteous principles and equable laws, 
for the recognition of the rulership of God over 
all affairs of men, for the service of humanity, 
irrespective of religion or nationality, for the 
maintenance of peace throughout the world, 
claiming neither superiority in herself nor 
admitting it in another, save in the sublime 
sphere of wisdom and service for the good of 
the human race. 
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political aim is democratic government, 
our religious aim the recognition of the guidance 
of Heaven in all things; our intellectual aim 
the cultivation of knowledge and the acquisition 
of wisdom ; our social aim, the service of huma¬ 
nity ; and our national aim the maintenance of 
unity at home and peace abroad. 

Having defined the above, let us enter into 
details. India, I said, stands for democratic 
government. She does. That means not only 
for complete self-government within the British 
Empire, but also in the fullness of time complete 
independence. This is a most serious subject 
and the statement I have made has not been 
made lightheartedly, or through an effervescence 
of patriotic motives. Granted the faithful 
practice of the ideals, social and national, as 
have been defined, nothing less than complete 
independence can enable India to discharge 
her responsibilities and realise her destiny. It 
will be a political impossibility for so highly 
developed a nation to be the feudatory member 
of a foreign empire no matter how great and 
how righteous that empire may be : it will be 
ats impossible for her as for England to work 
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bnder the United States. India will be free 
and independent, but she will be as good a 
member of the British Empire as now, through 
friendly dealings, similarity of international 
aims and alliance for mutual benefit and the 
preservation of the world’s peace. Nations 
such as are inspired by the same high motives 

as hers will be India’s friends and she will be 

their fellow-worker. Being blessed by Pro¬ 
vidence with sweeping stretches of land and 
ever-flowing rivers, with minerals and cereals 
and oils, with seas washing her shores on 
three sides, with a simple-minded, simple¬ 
living people, she will seek no aggrandisement, 
assist no aggression and when she competes 
with any sister nation it will be only in the 
tournament of intellect and service- 

When will India be an independent nation r 
She wilt be when she has become a living 
embodiment of the national ideals she has 
determined upon. It is because those ideals 
are rapidly being lost sight of and the whole 
of the country’s glorious future is being 
jeopardised by the substitution of theories for 
practical methods, 1 have ventured at the risk 
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feeing deemed a spinner of platitudes, to 
make the .appeal I have made. At the present 
day even so great a man as Mr. Gandhi 
is labouring under the impression that the time 
has arrived for swaraj. The question is not 
whether the time has arrived for swaraj, but 
whether the time has arrived for a swaraj 
which we can make the best use of. Mr. 
Gandhi is attempting to get swaraj regardless 
of the fact that the people are not in a position 
to put it to the best use possible and his only 
teaching is the strategic formula of Non- 
co operation. A greater thing than formula 
is fact and that fact we must face. If 
Mr. Gandhi is a nation-builder, how is it 
he is sowing the seeds of hatred ? He is 
preaching, indirectly though it may be, 
hatred against satanic England. What 
guarantee . have we that when this satan 
goes out seven other satans more dread¬ 
ful will not come in ? Will the cult of passivity 
and the cult of the spinning wheel give nation¬ 
hood to India ? Of what use is pumping the 
oxygen of soul-force into a body which is lack¬ 
ing in blood, bone and muscle ? The country 
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not pure oxygen, which consumes, 
oxygen mixed with other elemental gases and 
at the same time body-building proteids and 
hydrocarbons, however prosaic the name. 1 oo 
much of soul-force killed India in the past. 
Too much of the same brand of spiritual force 
is killing her now. We are living in an evil 
world and we must make the best of it, by 
sheer hard work inspired by high ideals. 
Faith is good but faith without works is a dead 
thing. Soul-force never raised a dead corpse, 
nor will it in the future. Commandments 
which never take into consideration thecompo- 
sition of human beings are of no practical use. 
If there is evil let us eradicate it, not by silent 
protests and passive attitudes but by active 
good. So much for criticism. May I respect¬ 
fully suggest to Mr. Gandhi that his business 
is with the reform of religion and the reform 
of caste. One convert there is equal in value 
to twenty thousand non-co-operators. By ins¬ 
erting the masses, whether he means it or not, 
Mr. Gandhi is raising up devils which have 
been in chains for the last three hundred years. 
India waited for such a man as he for many 
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when he comes, he comes in the 
garb of a saint who preaches not against those 
forces and practices which have corrupted 
Hinduism, enervated the people and oppressed 
'them, but against satans which are really 
angels compared with many satans which went 
before and some of which are still present. 
Will Mr. Gandhi miss his mission in life ? 

To return to my subject. India, in the ful¬ 
ness of time, I said, cannot but have complete 
independence. When the exact time will be 
our children or their children should decide, 
not we. It is consummate folly to quarrel over 
answers to problems which have not yet risen. 
Let us make up our minds to do the duty 
that is before us, leaving to our children the 
legacy of duty well fulfilled and the burden 
of solving their own problems in the light of 
the knowledge and under the pressure of circum¬ 
stances which would become then evident. We 
ought to prepare the way, not fix a time-limit. 
If India is ever to separate, it should be a 
peaceful separation. If my countrymen will 
believe my words, England will herself part 
with her claims without our children coming 
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ft any dash with her. The soul-force which 
Mr, Gandhi preaches now will then operate 
as a real force. 11 will stand revealed not as 
a theory but in the accomplished fact of a 
nation. This may be thirty years hence, or 
three hundred years hence. Our duty now is to 
see that when such a separation takes place it 
shall be a peaceful one and that separated India 
is in a position to take care of herself in every 
respect. 

We must bear in mind the fact that not until 
we acquire a strong national character and 
national material strength can we safely 
dispense with the superintendence of Great 
Britain. The “ satanic ” rule of Mr. Gandhi 
is really an angelic rule. It gives us just the 
opportunity and tranquillity needed to weed out 
our weaknesses and manure our virtues. We 
learnt to think for ourselves under the safety- 
assuring banner of England, let us under the 
same banner learn to put our thoughts and our 
ideals in the concrete mould of achievement. 
What we missed in the past—understanding— 
with our rulers we must cultivate now. I say 
the same thing to the Englishman. Let us 
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each other: it is misunderstanding 
which is the greatest satan in the world. 

With a few more words I shall close my ap¬ 
peal. Western nations have more or less gone 
astray. They have commited bigamy. While 
still adhering in the abstract to the spiritual 
they have secretely wedded themselves to 
the materialistic. Their ideals are being 
tainted and their literature is decaying. The 
intellect of India must rise and assert itself. 
Our country must stand as the daughter of 
heaven in the midst of a self-worshipping 
world. Let our literature be great, let our 
mutual and inter-communal love be great, let 
our lives be great, let all the world learn from us 
and we learn from others, let us banish pover 
ty and misery from our midst and let us serve 
all the world. A greater thing than this we 
cannot do as a nation. Let nations come to us 
tor discoveries in science, for patterns of man¬ 
hood, for the consolations of philosophy, for the 
sublimities of religion, for industrial products, 
for models of administration, for the free wealth 
of literature, for joy in the hour of peace, and 
succour in the hour of distress. 
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Our destiny is to intellectualise Asia 
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stand incomparably the greatest nation in the 
•Orient. Our culture will be forced upon this 
vast portion of the globe through no vanguard 
of armies—far be this from us—-but through the 
sheer supremacy of our character, our ideals 
and our work. The land that stretches from 
the slopes of the Himalayan base to the lips of 
the southern sea, though but seventy strides to 
a Hanuman, is enough for us. Heaven has freed 
us from the terrors of congestion. Upon the 
dowries and traditions of the past, upon new 
ideals and achievements let us build an empire 
for which history can find no parallel. The 
intellect of the Aryan is strong still, so the 
arm of the Mohamedan, so the heart of the 
peasant—what can we not do ? The triumph¬ 
ant sound of the past was " Acquire know¬ 
ledge, acquire wisdom, acquire perfection of 
conduct.” That was the ideal of the years 
gone by. The clarion call of to-day is “Acquire 
knowledge, acquire wisdom, acquire perfection 
of conduct, but acquire these things as much 
for your benefit as that of your neighbour and 
above all as much for the whole human race.” 
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se awhile, O friend unknown, and con 
frate your mind upon the future, as a 
mesmerist gazes into his crystal. Great is thy 
country’s destiny, great is her mission in the 
world re-born and re-baptised in the gory fields 
of France and Flanders. Remember one 
thing, the mighty God who made the earth and 
placed man upon it, desires neither sorrow, nor 
pain, nor suffering, nor misery to be the natural 
concomittants of human life. He looks upon 
the world as his household and it is our duty 
to fulfil His purpose. The Vedas teach that 
duty, so does the creed of Gautama, so does 
the gospel of Christ, so do the teachings of 
Islam. It may be, the dream and the prayer of 
these God-sent men may yet find their complete 
fulfilment in India. Let us not be dreamers, 
but workers. “ Life means work, work means 
achievement, achievement means liberty.” In 
our ideals lives our destiny and in achievement 
lies its realisation. That achievement is nation¬ 
building, that realisation—a real nation. 
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